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Realty Holdings | 
Of Government 
Being Evaluated 





Work Now Near Completion 
Will List All Properties 
Held in Title, Inclusive of | 
National Parks 


* Task Required Four 


Years to Complete 
Files Will Show Location, 
Custody, Use, Cost, and Mar- 
ket Value of. Every Parcel 
Owned by the Nation - 








The Federal Government soon will 
know for the first time in its 155 years 
of existence how much property it owns, 
where it is located and how much it is 
worth, according to an oral statement at 
the Federal Real Estate Board. 

After more than four years of labor, 
the Board's staff of experts is approach- 
ing the point in its compilation of records 
and results of inquiries where there will 
be assembled for the first time accurate 
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Passage to Canada 


No Changes Made in Laws on 
Entry and Reentry, Says 
Secretary Doak 


Says Mr. Castle 


Policy Is an Assurance of | 
Friendship to Nations of | 
The Americas, Declares | 
Acting Secretary of State 


HE Secretary of Labor, William N. 

Doak, said July 3 it has come to his 
attention that there seems to be some 
misunderstanding, due possibly to re- 
cent publicity, concerning regulations 
applying to-aliens residing in the United 
States who wish to spend their vacations 
in this country. 

The Secretary explained that there 
has been no change either in the law 
or administrative regulations since July 
1, 1924, that would in any wise interfere 
with such privileges, and that persons 
who have been accustomed to make such 
vacational trips since the date men- 
tioned may do so under the same con- 
ditions as have heretofore prevailed, and 
that those who have not been so ac- 
customed and are desirous of visiting 
one country or the other may obtain 
complete information cncerning entry 
and re-entry to the United States from 


Relieves No Country 


| 

7 | 
Of Responsibilities 

May Never Be Invoked Again 
In History But Is Still Sound 
He Tells Students of Uni- 
versity of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 4.—The Mon- 


the Bureau of Immigration in Washington roe Doctrine is today as sound a policy as 


office —Issued by 


the Department 


of | it ever was, the Undersecretary of State, | 


Labor. | 


Farm Board Efforts 


data on every piece of property the title |. 


to which rests with the United States or 
arfy of the agencies of its Government, it 
was explained. | 

While in the present state of the work, 
it was said, no total valuation, or even 
an approximation of the total, may be 
given, the facts and figures thus far as- 
sembled disclose the magnitude of the 
Federal Government's holdings. It will 
be in billions of dollars, but how many 
can not now be forecast. 


File of Information 


Additional information was supplied by 
the Real Estate Board as follows: 
When the job on which the Board jis 
now engaged is complete, there will be 
assembled in the office of the Board a 
file on every individual parcel of property 
owned by the Government. This file will 
contain all, or practically all, of the fol- 
lowing information: 

Department having custody; name of 
roperty and location, with its legal de- 
Rcastion: present use; original purpose; 
date of and authority for its acquisition, 


* 


original cost; area of site; whether the 
Government's interest is fee simple or 
reversionary; description of improve- 


ments; whether under exclusive jurisdic- 
tion or law of the United States; estimated 
or appraised value (fair market value) of 
land and improvements; 
map of the property. 
Past Conditions 


It is readily seen that such records will 
enable more speedy consummation of 
business transactions where such involves 
the acquisition, use, sale or intragovern- 
mental transfer of Federal real property. 
Conditions have existed in times past when 
property was required by one agency of 
the Government and such property was 
bought from private holders at a time 
when some other branch of the Govern- 
ment had property not in use or only 
partially in use that fulfilled the require- 
ments. 

This has not happened in recent years 
on a scale as extensive as in the earlier 
history of the Government, and more 
especially has the waste been cut down 
since the creation of the Federal Real 
Estate Board and the Federal Coordinat- 
ing Service, because through their func- 
tions there has been a compilation of 
proper information before clearance of the 
deals. 

Savings Effected 


Obviously, this has effected a saving 
of importance in Government expenses. 
The Board's executive officers feel that 
only a beginning has been made; that 
there are countless items which offer pos- 
sibilities for greater economy under the 
centralization of information, and that, in 
carrying out the orders of the President, 
the Board can accomplish still greater 
things. 

The Board, although its work is not 
complete, already has found the informa- 
tion compiled to be of immense value not 
only to the legal and accounting depart- 
ments of the Government, but to the 
public as well. It has had calls for 
formation from various governmental es- 
tablishments, and it was able in many 
instances to provide an immediate answer 
that solved a problem and saved time and 
expense. 


The Board's services and its information | tion costs to market 


are being used almost daily by congres- 
sional committees or individual members 
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Navy Is Preparing 
Building Program 


and sketch or. 


| agricultural 


| Was 


| 
| 


| 


Treaty Quota to Be Construct: 


ed, Predicts Admiral Pratt 


The United States eventually will build | 


all of the 6-inch and 8-inch cruisers al- 
lowed by the London Naval Treaty, Ad- 
miral William ,V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, predicted July 3 in an oral 
statement. 

Discussing reports that building pro- 
grams now under consideration contem- 
plate construction of 18 8-inch ships for 
which authorization has already been 
given, the highest ranking naval officer 
denied that there is any intention of 
taking advantage of the possibility of 
transferring part of the 8-inch cruiser 
tonnage to the 6-inch category. 

Several building programs are under 
consideration at the present time in an- 


| 


ticipation of the convening of Congress, | 


it was stated orally at the Department of 
the Navy, but no agreement has been 
reached on the exact length of the pro- 
gram to be recommended or the amount 
of building which it would include. 

Further oral information made available 
at the Department follows: 

The London treaty provides that not 
more than 10 per cent of the 143,500 tons 
of 6-inch-gun cruisers may be transferred 
to the 150,000 tons of destroyers, and that 


15,166 tons of 8-inch-gun cruisers may be | 


transferred to the 6-inch group if 
United States desires to sacrifice any of 
the last three 8-inch-gun cruisers. Naval 


the | 


officials have no desire to take advantage | 


of either provision under present condi- 
tions, 








a | pr 
in- 


| William R. Castie Jr., dec!ared here to- | 
|}day in an address at the University of 
Virginia, on the 100th anniversary of the | 
death of James Monroe, author of the} 
Doctrine. 


Since the Doctrine runs only against 
foreign aggression, he said, there is scant | 
possibility of it having to be invoked 
again, but nevertheless there is no reason 
to abandon it. 

The Doctrine is thoroughly supported 
by all the American republics, he said, 
declaring that it confers no superior posi- 
tion on the United States. “It was orig- 
inally intended to help, it offers no threat, 
but remains an assurance of our un- 
swerving friendship toward our sister na- | 
tions of the Western Hemisphere,” the 
Undersecretary declared. | 


“Inefficient, Asserts 
Senator Fletcher 


| 

Demand. for Definite Plan of 
Marketing to Follow Re- 
quest for More Funds 
From Congress, He Says 





Defends Doctrine | 


Mr. Castle declared that one reason for 
antagonism to the Doctrine by Latin 
America is the wrong assumption that it 
gives the United States the right, in its | 
opinion, to interfere with the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. “The Monroe Doc- 


The Federal Farm Board, if it asks 
Congress for more funds either for in- 
crease of its already appropriated $500,- 
000,000 revolving fund or for administra- 
tion of its work, will be confronted with a 
demand to show some definite plan to 
help producers to economically market 
their commodities, Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, stated orally July 3. 
He said he was one of those who have 


withheld criticism to allow time for the 
Board to demonsirate its effectiveness, but 
that two years have passed and the Board 
has failed to produce results in enabling 
economical distribution and marketing 
of products of farmers of the country. 


Results Declared Negligible 

“The Board so far,” he said, “has re- 
ceived a total of $500,000,000 for its revolv- 
ing fund for loans to cooperatives and 
Stabilizing corporations, exclusive of the 
several millions of dollars Congress has 
appropriated for the ‘administrative ex- 
pense of the Board and its personnel. 
What are the results? None so far as 
the distribution of the products of the 
farmer is concerned. None so far as 
economic handling of the commodities of 
the growers. None so far as helping the 
individual grower and producer of farm 
products is concerned. Two years have 
elapsed since Congress enacted the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act that created the 
Farm Board and the results, so far as the 
farmers of this country, the growers of the 
commodities, are concerned, 
are negligible. 


Marketing Plan Needed 


“The Government, in so far as the Board 
is concerned, is doing just a banking, 
brokerage and speculative business. That 
is not the function of the Board. Its re- 
sponsibility is the bringing about of eco- 
nomic distribution and orderly marketing 
of what the farmers of this country pro- 
duce. It has not benefited the growers 
of the produce of the farms. It is high 
time that it devise and put into execu- 
tion some plan that will enable the farm- 
ers to market their products economically. 
It has failed to put into effect any such 
plan so far, and the high costs of dis- 
tribution which constituted a burden on 
the farmers of this country when the law 
passed continue as a burden and 
handicap. 
a in my State, Florida, the Board 

yided $3,000,000 to put up packing 
houses and it only put.a burden on the 
growers. The produce themselves are 
unaided. I have just received a letter 
from a farmer in my State saying that 
his tomatoes are rotting on the ground 
because he is afraid of the transporta- 
Then we talk about 
the need of increasing the freight rates, 


than in the protection of those interests 
in the Orient,” he said, adding that if 


gone the way of all bad policies. 


James Monroe was a soldier at 17. He 
served in the Continental Congress and 
helped to draw up the Federal Constitu- 
tion. He was Governor of Virginia for 
three years. He negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase with France. He served as min- 
ister to England and to Spain, was twice 
in the Cabinet, once as Secretary of State 
and once as Secretary of War. He was 
the fifth President of the United States. 
He would have gone down in history, in 
any case, as one of the founders and 
builders of the Republic, but his pro- 
nouncement in 1823 of the Doctrine which 
has henceforth borne his name _ places 
him, along with his greater colleagues, 
Washington and Jefferson, and Hamilton, 
as one of the really great figures of our 
early history, as one of those whose in- 
fluence on American policy has been su- 
preme. 

Wanted More Colonies 


The two political situations which di- 
rectly called forth President Monroe's 
vigorous declaration on Dec. 2, 1823, were 
Russia's desire to extend her control on 
the northwestern coast of this Continent, 
and the status of the colonies which had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke. The United 
States had just recognized these revolted 
Colonies as independent nations and there 


reconquest, not by Spain but by the pow- 
ers of the Holy Alliance. This strange 
Alliance considered it a holy duty to 
maintain and extend the sway of the 
kings of Europe. 

It has been said that John Quincy 
Adams was particularly interested in the 
noncolonization part of the Doctrine, di- 
rected primarily against Russia, because 
he recognized that colonies would be 
practically closed to American trade. This 
may well be true. Adams was from New 
England and represented the traders of 
the Nation, its shipping interests. But 
so far as Latin America was concerned 
sympathy for the revolted colonies of 
Spain was undoubtedly the strongest 
motivating force for the announcement 
of the Doctrine. There was also, of 
course, the element of national safety, 
which by most writers on the subject 
has been stressed as the cardinal point. 
The reason for this is that before the 
United States became a nation we had 
been involved in war after war, the 
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AUTOS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 
ARE 88 PER CENT OF WORLD’S TOTAL 


Registrations in All Nations Increased Slightly Last Year 
Despite Trade Recession 


By C. F. Baldwin 


Assistant Chief, Automotive Division, Department of Commerce 


N increase of nearly z per cent in in some countries, especially the United 
the world registration of automo- States, many automobile sales do not 
; contribute to an increase in total ree- 

iles is show the annual world contribu 
uth , hewn & nae istrations. As the motorization of the 
census by the automotive division, world progresses, the replacement trade 
which reveals a total of 35,805,632 cars, in automobiles naturally becomes of 


buses, and trucks registered in 164 dif- 
ferent nations, possessions, and de- 
pendencies, on Jan. 1, 1931. This figure 
represents a gain of 678,234 registered 
motor vehicles over the total of 35,- 
127,398 in operation at the beginning of 
1930, and compares with an increase of 
more than 3,000,000 registrations or 9 
per cent, during 1929. 

In spite of the world-wide depression 
and conseauent decline in purchases of 
automobiles during the year, a decrease 


greater importance. 

This is evidenced in the latest census, 
which shows an increase in the number 
of automobiles registered considerably 
smaller than the world production of 
4,109,231 automobiles during 1930. De- 
ducting from the latter figure the reg- 
istration increase of 678,234, the remain- 
ing 3,430,238 represents the number of 
automobiles scrapped or otherwise with- 
drawn from operation during the year, 
plus the stocks held by dealers through- 


in registrations occurred in only 28 out the world at the end of 1930. 

countries during 1930. In only one This latest census again discloses in- 
major market—Australia, where regis- _ teresting and valuable information about 
trations dropped by 17.653, or 3 per cent, the forward march of motor transpor- 
in 1930—did the number of motor ve- tation. It shows a per capita ownership 
hicles in operation decrease to any im- of one automobile for every 54 persons 


portant extent. In about 30 of the more in the world, as compared with a ratio 


important markets registrations in- of one to 55 at the beginning of 1930. 
creased by 10 per cent or more during In the United States there was one 
the year. automobile for every 4.59 persons as 


The more static condition of world 
registrations is attributable partly to the 
depression and partly to the fact that | 


compared with one for 4.87 a year be- 
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WASHINGT 


Pie Gane ‘ Monroe Doctrine Permeregeraying | 
ens Exptained | ; | rop Loa, as | 
ee Offers No Threat, “°P “oo 


|Returns, to the Government 


‘Power Commission 


To Make Study of 


‘Licensed Companies as Well 


trine has no more place in the protection | 
of American interests in Latin America | 


“Dollar diplomacy” ever existed, it has’ of public utility operating companies li- 
}censed by the Federal Power Commission 
Mr. Castle's address follows in full text: | will be investigated in a survey to be un- 
dertaken by 
George Otis Smith announced in a state- 
ment just made public. 


lof 
ownership and control, direct or indirect, 
whether though stock ownership or ‘con- 


or 
|Splawn of Texas has been appointed by 
| the Commission to act as special assistant 
in making the survey. The statement fol- 
lows 


Commission announces that the Commis- 
s.on has started a fact-finding study adopt- 
ing a resolution, “That for the purpose of 
obtaining the facts needed by the Federal 


Power Act, a study be authorized of the 
ownership, control, ana affiliations of the 
public utility operating companies which 
are licensees of the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 


Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn has been selected 


mission, 
appeared to be a growing danger of their | 





| afforded the adult foreign population of 


\the struggle for life upon a higher plane 


‘of 20 vears ago prevailed. 
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States Advised 
To Depend Less 
On Federal Aid 


| 


For Seed Advances Range 
From 79 Cents to $500 


EPAYMENTS of Federal loans for 
crop production are coming to the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office, Department 
of Agriculture, in steadily increasing 
volume, the checks ranging from as lit- 
tle as 79 cents to nearly $500, accord- 
ing to an oral statement July 3 by G. ward Bureaucracy 
L. Hoffman, Chief of the Office. About | " 
$6,000 of repayments have arrived in the 
last few days, he said. The following Growth 
information also was given orally by 
Mr. Hoffman: 
The small size of the checks is due | 
to the requirement that the proceeds 
of the first crops marketed must be used ‘ the an - 
to pay the Government loans. In some | Denies Claims That Private En- 


cases, apparently, farmers are sending ae ee ae ° es 
in the proceeds of the sale of a hamper | terprise Has Failed in Last 
of vegetables, or similar small quanti- Decade and Savs It Has Con- 
solidated Its Strength 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Secretary Hurley Asks for 
Aggressive Local Rule to 


| 
| Suppress Tendencies To- 
| 


of Industry 
Since War Praised 


ties of products. Repayments of the 
largest of the loans probably will be 
generally later, since the great staple 
crops for the most part are not vet be- 


C PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 4.—A plea for 
ing harvested. However, a large per- 


the return to the true purposes of gov- 


centage of the checks received at the ernment, to serve free men, and to pro- 
Memphis regional office of the Seed | tect the rights of the individual, and for 
Loan Office are from Texas, where |g stop to the steady encroachment of bu- 


wheat is being sold. 

Inspectors for the Office are going into 
all the States where loans were made, 
to observe how the crops given as se- 
curity for the loans are being handled 
and to protect the Government’s inter- 
ests. Such a force started July 1 in 


reaucracy, advocated as “a cure for all 
our social and economic maladjustments,” 
was voiced here today by the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, in an address 
at Independence Hall. 7 

Advocates of extension of Federal powers 
, ‘view with complacency the spectacle of 
;@& sovereign State relying upon Federal 
agencies for the enforcement of local po- 
lice regulations,” he declared, adding that 
“in some localities so complete is the 
breakdown of local self-government that 
for years it found no vulnerable spot in 
the armor of a superbandit who threatens 
the lives and property of citizens, until 
the National Government was forced to 
intercept him for incme tax evasion.” 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Progress of Industry 
“They pass lightly over the fact that we 


Utilities Ownership 


bering well over 600,000 persons,” the Sec- 
retary declared. 

He denied the claim that private enter- 
prise has been a failure since the World 
War, but said it has placed itself in a 
position to advance when the time comes. 
= Secretary's address follows in full 
ext: 

We Americans assemble here on ground 
that has become sacred to all thoughtful 
men. This ground and the floors of this 
historic Hall knew the tread of 56 patriots 


As Affiliates to Come 
Within Scope of Inquiry 
On Securities Control 


The ownership, control, and affiliation 


the Commission, Chairman 


and the breath of life itself to advance the 
cause of liberty and the welfare of man- 
kind Where we gather in the bright 
light of freedom they came together, 155 
pears ago, in the shadow of the scaffold. 
Each man knew, as his time came to sign 
the Declaration of Independence, that he 
signed his own death warrant for high 
treason if the cause he espoused was lost 
in the coming struggle. 


include the collection 
facts bearing upon the 


The 
all 


study will 
available 


trol or otherwise, of their stock, security, 
capital interest. Dr. Walter M. W. 


Equality for All 

g By that signing a government, for the 
first time in recorded higtory, founded its 
life on democratic idealism, declaring that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that 
they exist to secure the happiness of the 
people. 

Here, too, a little later, met another 
group of patriots in response to the plea 
of George Washington: “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair.” That standard, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, not only cre- 
ated a political system of self-government, 
but laid the foundations for new relations 
among men. It not only established the 
equality of man before the law, but guar- 
anteed him equality of opportunity. It 
gave each individual the assurance that he 
could aspire to and attain that place in 
the community to which his character and 
ability entitled him. It demanded world- 
wide recognition for the inherent dignity 
of the human soul. It took into consid- 
eration the enternal worth of the charac- 
ter of the individual citizen. 

Struggle for Freedom 

Had it stopped at this, the great char- 
ter would still have been held one of the 
most sublime documents ever struck off 
by the hand of man. But it went further 
The wisdom that drew up the Constitution 


in full text: 
Study Is Instituted 
Chairman Smith of the Federal Power 


Power Commission in carrying on its func- 
tions prescribed py the Federal Water 


For the purpose of making this study, 
to serve aS special assistant to the Com- 


Qualifications Listed 


Walter M. W. Splawn is a Texan who 
practiced law in Fort Worth and became 
a member of the Railroad Commission of 
his State. Mr. Splawn graduated from 
Yale College, and later took a doctor's 
degree in economics at the University of 
Chicago. He became a professor of eco- | 
nomics at the University of Texas, and 
was made president of the university while 
professor of economics. 

Three years ago he left the University of 
Texas to become associated with the late 
Edwin B. Parker in the arbitration of Ger- 


man ship claims, and served as referee | Was not forgetful of the past. For 22 
g = centuries—since the hour when Socrates 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) pleaded for the right to think—the his- 


tory of the world had been the story of 
the struggle of man to be free. One by 
}one the chains that held life and liberty 
in bondage had been broken. Each vic- 
tory had its price in toil and tears and 
blood. Now, at last, when the boon of 
democracy had been achieved, the new 
problem was to hold it. 

What had been won through 2,000 years 
of conflict was not to be surrendered. 

Magna Charta the English habeas corpus 


Raising of Standards 
For Citizenship Urged 


Secretary Doak to Recommend 
New Admission Requirements 


The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, will recommend to Congress at the 
next session the enactment of legislation 
raising the educational standards for ad- 
mission of aliens to citizenship, he de- 
clared in a radio address delivered July 4. 

He pointed out, however, that because | 
of recent strict enforcement of admission | 
regulations, immigration is no longer an | 
economic menace. | 

“No more constructive legislative action 
could be taken by Congress,” the Secretary | 
said. “Under the influence of such a law, | 
increased educational facilities would be | 


[Continued on Pagé 3, Column 1.) 


this country to acquire the necessary com- 
prehension of our institutions of govern- 
ment, and otherwise equip themselves for 


( ‘ONDITIONS facing waterfow! in the 
4 breeding grounds of the Northern 
Plains States and the Prairie Province: 
of Canada, already critical, have been 
accentuated by the drought, with the re- 
sult that present conditions are the most 
serious in history, the Department of 
Agriculture declared in a statement is- 
sued July 3 

Preliminary surveys indicate, the De- 
partment said, that this year’s hatch will 
be the smallesi on record, since the peak 
of the breeding season had passed be- 
fore the drought was broken. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The serious decrease in the numbers 
of ducks noted throughout the United 
States during the shooting season 1930- 


of intelligence.” 
Fewer Are Admitted Now 


As a result of stricter enforcement of 
admission regulations, he said, one immi- 
grant is being admitted now where five 
were admitted a year ago. During the 
fiscal year just ended, 97,000 were ad- 
mitted as compared with 1,218,480 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Concerning the work of the Childrenis 
Bureau of the Department, Secretary Doak 
declared that as a result of its work 
more than 122,000 babies survived in 1929 
who wou!d have died had the conditions 


Great advances have been made also in’ 31 has caused general alarm among 
the recently reorganized Employment! sportsmen, conservationists, and others 
Service of the Depariment, he said, so interested in these valuable birds. For 
that there is now no reason why any several years drought conidtions in the 


employer or employe in the whole country breeding scason of the birds have been 


need apply to a private, fee-charging em-| unfavorable in the Northern Plains 
ployment agency. States and the Prairie Provinces of 
(The full tert of the Secretary's Canada, and officials of the Biological 
address, delivered over associated sta- Survey, Department of Agriculture, are 


cooperating with Provincial and Domin- 
ion officials in Canada in studying ac- 
tual conditions in the heart of the breed- 
| ing range of some of our most important 


tions of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, under the auspices of the 
Washington Star, will be printed in 
the issue of July 7.) 


™ 
| 


already have a Federal Bureaucracy num- | 


who ventured all their worldly possessions | 


Each man signed. ' 


HATCH OF WATERFOWL REDUCED 
AS DROUGHT DRIES UP RANGES 


American and Canadian Governments Cooperate in Study 
Of Conditions Affecting Breeding 


Survey to Be Made | Accord Reavhed 


Of Idle Veterans ; 
as ‘On Basis for War 
Debt Moratorium 


United States and France 
Agree on Major Princi- 





Relief Plan Is Started to Find 
Work .for Disabled 


Soldiers 


SURVEY to determine employment 

conditions among approximately 
200,000 service-connected disabled World 
War veterans, to be followed by an ef- 





é 


fort to provide work for those found : ine .- 
jobless, will be undertaken jointly by ples, Leay —— Only Tech 
the Veterans’ Administration and the nical Questions Unsettled 


Department of Labor, E. C. Babcock, As- 
Sistant Secretary of the Civil Service 


Cc ssion, and the National Com- | Ppeac} . ie 
sander of Disabled ihsecinen Yolasens I re sident Studie Ss 
x Es 
Reply From France 


‘of the World War, announced orally 





July 3 


». 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. and F. I. 
Jones, Director General of Employment 
of the Labor Department, agreed to the 
plan on July 3 during conferences, Mr. 
Babcock said 

It is believed, according to Mr. Bab- 
cock, that well over 50 per cent of serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans are with- 
out work today. A questionnaire will be 
mailed to each service-connected dis- 
abled veteran in the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining employment 
data which then will be turned over to 





Statement by German Chancel- 
lor Denies Intention to Use 
Funds for Army and Navy 
Expenditures 


President Hoover returned to Washing- 
ton unexpectedly, July 5, from his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia, 
|where he had gone for a week-end trip, * 
coming back to resume consideration of 
negotiations over the proposed moratorium 
{on war debt payments. The President had 
| planned to return on July 6. 
| Shortly after his arrival at the White 
| House, the President summoned William 
R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of State, 
‘and Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, for a conference. 


French Note Studied 
t was stated orally at the Department 
of State that they were studying the text 
of a French memorandum sent on July 4 
in reply to the American Government's 
memorandum of July 3. It was also said 
that they were drafting a new answer to 
the French note which necessitated Presi- 
dent Hoover's approval before being des- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Shipping of Nation 
Now Touches Every 


Large Trade Center 


I 
f 
f 


Frequent Passenger as Well 
As Freight Service From 
¢ Denti . ‘ patched to Paris. 
63 Ports to Other Coun. Secretary Castle and Secretary Mills 


a mie . ;conferred together earlier in the day at 
tries Is Av ailable | the Department of State before Mr. Hoover 


Pp ites iia returned. They were giving preliminary 

Expansion of American merchant ma- | consideration. it was explained, to the 
rine has meant development to the point |/atest French memorandum which was 
received at the Department during the 


where American flag lines are prepared to! night and decided in the early morning. 


furnish frequent passenger and freight; The French memorandum was not made 
service between “practically every Amer- | public. 

ican ocean port and every important for- | Accord Believed Reached 

eign port,” the Shipping Board announced| The United States and France ap- 


parently have reached an accord on all 


July 5 major questions of principle involved in 
A survey of the latest trade route map) President Hoover's proposal for a one- 
compiled by the Bureau of Research year holiday in war debt payments, ac- 


shows, the Board said, that American flag 
lines have Sailings from 16 ports on the 
Atlantic. coast, 18 on the Gulf and 29 on 
the Paglific. The 42 American flag lines 
rurut out of New York City, the Board 
added, operate a total of 75 services. 


cording to a memorandum sent by the 
American Government to the French gov- 
ernment and made public on July 4 at 
the Department of State. 

| The memorandum. states that other 
| questions on which an agreement has not 
| yet been reached do not appear to be such 
a nature as to justify further delay in a 
final agreement between the two nations, 
particularly since they involve technical 
| questions under the Young Plan to which 
the United States is not a party. 

It suggests, therefore, that these ques- 
tions be referred to a committee of ex- 
perts from the treasuries of the principal 
interested powers with instructions that 
they be worked out within the spirit of 
President Hoover's proposal. 


Germany Explains Purposes 


A statement from the German govern- 
ment was also made public by the De- 
partment of State, July 5, in which it 
was declared that the German govern- 
ment never has contemplated using any 
of the funds released in the German 
budget by the relief from reparation pay- 
ments provided for under President 
Hoover's proposed moratorium on war 
debts for increased appropriations for the 
German army and navy. 

The statement was signed by the Ger- 
man Chancellor, Di. Heinrich Bruening, 
and transmitted by Frederic W. Sackett, 
American Ambassador to Germany. The 
declaration was made, the statement said, 
because of fears expressed in some quar- 
ters that the funds might be used for 
that purpose. 


Pre-war Services 

Only 11 of the 40 foreign ports now 
served by American shipping services were 
touched regularly by American ships prior 
to the World War, the Board's statement 
says. The statement follows in full text: 

The World War came at the close of a 
period of nearly 100 years during which 
jthe percentage of American foreign trade 
carried in American vessels had steadily 
declined from more than 90 per cent to 
less than 9 per cent, and vessels flying 
the Stars and Stripes had almost disap- 
peared from the high seas 


Situation Has Changed 

The few American flag ships which 
continued to engage in our foreign com- 
merce, were to be found in trade with 
the near-by Caribbean countries or oper- 
ating over the more heavily traveled sea 
lanes between the United States and 
Europe or the Far East. By the citizens 
of the remainder of the world our flag was 
rarely seen on their waters. In those days 
an American traveler or shipper had but 
to point to the lack of American flag 
services for a valid excuse for the use of 
vessels of other nationalities. 

But this condition has changed A 
glance at the trade route map issued by 
the Shipping Board, Bureau of Research, 


discloses that American flag lines have 5 : 
sailings from 16 Atlantic coast ports, 18 / Text of Statement 
Gulf ports and 29 Pacific ports, while the! The German statement, in full text, 


follows 

“Chancellor Dr. Heinrich Bruening has 
asked Ambassador Sackett to transmit 
the following statement from him to the 
American Government: 

“‘In view of the 
sprung up in some 
amounts released in 
by the relief from reparation payments 
might be used to increase armaments, I 
declare that an increase in the appropri- 
tion for the army and navy during the 
holiday year has never been contemplated 
nor will it take place. 

““The aggregate alleviations accruing 
to Germany from the Hoover plan are re- 
quired and will be used ,in their entirety 
to cover the deficits in revenue which 
are to be expected, to consolidate financial 


network of lines and services extending 
from these ports have terminii in practi- 
cally every important foreign and noncon- 
tiguous port in the world 


Routes From New York 

From New York, our largest port in 
point of foreign trade and shipping, no 
less than 42 American flag lines operate 
n total of 75 services, and one may choose 
between eight American flag lines to Eu- 
rope, 10 to South America, 17 to the Car- 
itbeans and Central America, three to 
the Far East, three to Africa, one to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, or between a 


fears which have 
circles that the 
the German budget 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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Fewer Pilots Leave 
Federal Air Units 


are Resignations Decline as Civil 
species of ducks. Preliminary results of Opportunities Decrease 
the study now in progress indicate that 

this year’s hatch of waterfowl will prove 


Resignations of military and naval air- 


to be the smallest on record. craft pilots from the services have become 
Canadian officials have reported re- fewer during the last year and a half, 
cently that conditions in southern Al- | according te information made available 


berta and Saskatchewan and parts of 
Manitoba are even less favorable for the 
breeding of wild fowl than they were 
last year. Recent rains in these areas 
can have no effect on this year’s hatch 
of young ducks, because the peak of the 
breeding season had passed before the 
drought broke. 

The serious drought conditions in the | 
breeding grounds of the birds in the 
Spring and early Summer this year have 
accentuated the critical conditions fac- 
ing the waterfowl. Concern for the 
satety of the birds is increased by an- 
nouncements from the Weather Bureau 


orally Julv 3 at the Air Corps, Departe- 
ment of War, and Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy. 

While there never has been any definite 
record of the number of Army and Navy 
fliers who have left duty to take positions 
ir commercial aviation, apparently the 
fact that already there is a substantial 
surplus of civilian pilots makes it unwise 
for trained aviators to resign in hope of 
finding commercial! positions, it was stated 
at the Department of the Navy. 

Resignations of military pilots reached 
a peak during the calendar year 1929, 
according to War Department records, 


that the extreme deficiency in mois- | when 27 men left the service. This was the 
tur that was experienced in 1930 fol- | culmination of a growing trend, recores 
lowed similar conditions in the North- showed, which began back in 1921. There 
west dating back to 1922 were only 19 resignations during the fol- 

Early this year Secretary Hyde, of | lowing year, it was said at the Air Corps. 
the Department of Agriculture, recog- A similar decrease is reflected in naval 
nizing the need for additional protec- | records for the past two fiscal years. Bu- 
tion for wild fowl, authorized amend- | reau of Aeronautics files show that while 
ments to the regulations under the | nine qualified officer pilots left the serve 


ice during the fiscal year 1930, only three 
| resigned during the last fiscal period. 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 
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Mr. Hoover Pays 
Tribute to Poland 


\Sends Message on 


1 


Unveiling 
Poznan Monument to 
Woodrow Wilson 








| 
| 
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intervening century and a half have re- 


the ragged regiments of Washington. The | _ 
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DESIGN FOR CLARK MEMORIAL 


The design for the George Rogers Clark Memorial, at Vincennes, Ind., 
provides for a circular building of classical type, detachedly surrounded 
by Doric columns which are surmounted by an entablature. The building 
rises through the columns above the entablature in an attic. The struc- 
ture stands on a platform with curved edges, formed like bastions at the 
four corners. Mural paintings depicting the adventures of the American 
pioneer explorer, with statuary, rare documents, maps and historic relics 

are to be found in the interior. 


-a.| The century and a half that has inter- 
Thirty High-speed Observ @- vened since Generals Kosciusko and Pu- | 
s |laski and other Polish volunteers fought | 
tion Craft Are Ordered, jin the ragged regiments of Washington 
Co ; has renewed and multiplied past all count 
ntract auh toe to | these old relations re i people . 
000 Poland and of the United States, sa 
Total of $ z President Hoover in a message read July 
Wa rare |4 by John N. Willys, American Ambassa- 
An order for 30 high-speed observation | gor to Poland, at the unveiling of a monu- | 
planes for the naval aviation reserves has | ment to President Wilson at Poznan, Po- 
ted rae with — ons ar ane land. The message follows in full text: 
A pe en er bor ae pel “| Despite the distances of space and the 
nautics, gg of a eon iceman | differences of speech which separate Po- 
nounced July 3. This is tne ne new fiseal and and the United States, there are cir- 
ce a was a oe ; cumstances which make it natural for me 
The announcement follows in full text: ie saber. ith aa tsen tar oan dae oo 
The Navy Department today (July 3) | tune to visit Poland. It has been my 
announced the award of a contract to the good fortune to meet the illustrious citi- | 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company er | zen to whose inspiration this gathering 
the building of 30 airplanes of the “Hell-/|j.' aie It has been my good fortune to 
diver” type, the total amounting t0|\;now President Wilson, to whom it was! 
$443,235.75. given to play a part in the histery of 
These airplanes are a two-seater obser- | Bojang. 
ag gal ype anager Fe Rises In so doing he cannot have been for- | 
canines developing 466 horsepower. They | 8¢tful of another stormy moment of the | 
Pani to the Curtiss | World’s affairs, when Kosciusko, Pulaski, | 
ne pees Satie ied sheared te. aes and other Polish volunteers, making theiy | 
craft carriers in two-seater fighter tacti- | Way across seas so much wider and more | 
cal work, a new phase of Navy aerial|Untraveled than they are now, fought in| 
warfare’ introduced into the recent Navy 
maneuvers in Panama. The O2C-1 is also | 
in use by the Marine Corps as an expedi- | 
tionary obsérvation airplane by the East | 
Coast Expeditionary Forces at Quantico, | 
Va., and by Marine Corps aviation.detach- | 
ments in Nicaragua. 
Naval Reserve Program 
The award of the present contract for | 
30 Curtiss ‘“Helldivers’ marks the con- 
tinuation of a Navy program for equipping | 
eall Naval Reserve squadrons with latest 
sérvice type airplanes. The Curtiss Aero- 
lane & Motor Company is at present 
Building 34 airplanes of the same type for 
use of the Naval Reserve, which with 
the new contract for 30, will give these 
squadrons a total of 64 airplanes of this | 


ec. | 
TB pecial features of the airplane include 
fuel capacity of 120 gallons, which is 
greater than the normal fuel load of pre- 
vious Navy observation types, a rear cock- 
pit designed especially for protection of 
the gunner when he is in any position, 
and when the airplane is traveling at 
high rates of speed. The latest tail wheel 
of steerable type is incorporated, which | 
when uséd alone or in conjunction with 
the wheel brakes, assures good control 
on the ground. The engines are cowled 
with the recently developed Curtiss anti- 
drag ring cowls which give added speed. 

Favorable for Maneuvering 

The comparatively narow span of this 
type of airplane provides the Naval Re- 
serve with an airplane having maneuver- 
ability comparing favorably to those of 
the fighting squadrons of the aircraft car- 
riérs to which many of the Naval Reserve 
officers have been attached during the past 
four years. It is hoped that in this way 
‘these officers will be able to maintain 
their efficiency through continued flying 
at the Naval Reserve bases, as well as to 
provide training in service type equip-| 
ment for those who have not served with 
the fleet. 

The rear cockpit is also equipped for 
installation of standard Navy radio trans- | 
mitter and receiver for the purpose of | 
pariahing active practice in this type of | 
work. 





Tariff Commission Asked 
To Make Sugar Inquiry 


The Tariff Commission has been peti- 
tioned to make an investigation of “sugars 
polarizing over 98 sugar dégrees or which 
have advanced in value or condition be- 
yond what is commonly known as raw 
sugar,” according to an announcement 
from the Commission July 3. 

A total of 38 domestic houses interested 
in sugar signed the application, which 
asked for an increase in duty, the an- 
nouncement said. . 





Brazil Proposes Revision 
Of Present Tariff System 


The Brazilian Government has pub-| 
lished an official proposal of a new tariff | 
law, which is to be enacted later, and) 
which completely changes the present 
tariff system, creating facilities for in- 


newed and multiplied past all count these 
old relations between the people of our 
two countries. 


It is therefore peculiarly touching to us 


that a ceremony such as this should take | 
| place in Poland, on the anniversary which 


stands first in our calendar. In the name 
of the people of the United States, as in 
my own, I wish to give voice to our pro- 
found appreciation of so notable a mark 
of remembrance, sympathy, and friendli- 
ness. 


Postal Money Order 


Business Decreases 


94. Central Stations Show 
Decline of $24,971,115 


Against Previous Period 


The value of domestic money orders is- 
sued in the first nine months of the fiscal 


| year ended June 30, 1931, at 94 daily and | 


central accounting post offices was ap- 
proximately 7 per cent less than the value 
of those issued in the corresponding nine 


| months ended March 31, 1930, Frederic | 


A. Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, stated orally July 2. 


International money orders issued dur- 
ing the nine months ended March 31 of 
this year at these post offices were about 
15 per cent less in value than those of 
the period ended March 31, last year, he 


| said. 


In number, in these comparative pe- 
riods, domestic money orders were about 
2 per cent fewer and international orders 
approximately 6 per cent fewer. 


Period Shows Decrease 


The aggregate value of domestic money 
orders issued at the 94 offices in the nine 
months terminated March 31, 1931, was 
ee as against $380,491,856.50 
n 


previous. 

Total value of international money 
orders issued in the nine-month period 
ended March 31, this year, was $21,227,- 
438.89, as against $24,380,984.87; showing 
a decrease of $3,153,545.98, according to 
Mr. Tilton. 
formation was furnished by Mr. Tilton: 

The decrease shown in both numbers 
and values of domestic and international 
money orders issued probably has re- 
sulted from the business depression, but 
this decrease is considerably less than 
bank clearings generally. The competi- 
tion of banks and other agencies offering 
services for money transmission has no 
appreciable effect on this branch of the 
postal service. 


Average Was $9.71 


The average value of each domestic 
order issued in the period ended during 


the previous corresponding period; | 
leaving a total decrease of $24,971,115.73 
for the latest period as compared to the | 


The following additional in- | 


ternational reciprocal conventions, ac-| the present year was $9.71, as compared 


Trea 


The Treasury began its new fiscal year 
July 1, with a deficit in its operations of 
$28,943,385, as compared with an unfavor- 
able balance of $26,489,441 at the begin- 
ning of the 1931 fiscal year, it is shown 
in the Daily Treasury Statement for that 
date, made public July 3. 

In the 1932 budg.t submitted to Con- 
gress last December, it was estimated that 
there would be a surplus of approximately 
$30,600,000. The estimated deficit for the 
fiscal year 1931, was approximately $180,- 
| 000,000, as against the actual figure of 
| $903,000,000. 
| The following additional information 
| was made available: 

The Treasury is concentrating at the 
very outset of its new fiscal year, on the 
public debt refunding program, which con- 
ceivably may mean the issuance of new 
securities and retirements of outstanding 
obligations aggregating more than $12,000,- 
| 000,000. ‘ 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Refund Operation Hopeful 


The Department xs hopeful that the 
| refunding operations during the year may 
be achieved at favorable rates of interest, 
which is construed as a, vital economic 
factor on the outstanding public debt 
|which aggregates approximately $16,- 
800,000,000. Easy money conditions of the 
past year have been favorable to the 
Government in its refinancing operations 
| and a continuance of this condition would 
|mean assured low interest on the debt 
financing. 

During the 1931 fiscal year the average 
interest rate was 3.56 per cent, appreci- 
ably lower than the average for several 
years preceding. At the outset of the 


| 





Review Is Sought 
Of Blackmer Case 


‘Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
verse Contempt Judgment 


Supreme Court of the United States by 
counsel for Harry M. Blackmer seeking the 
court’s review and reversal of the judg- 
ment fining him for contempt of court 
for refusal to obey witness-subpoenas and 
the execution of the judgment against his 
sequestered property. 

| The court is asked to hold invalid the 
act of Congress of July 3, 1926, under which 
the subpoenas 
mer in France,Sthe contempt proceed- 


cording to a cable dated July 2 from Com- | 
mercial Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio de | 
Janeiro. The commission appointed to | 
study rates is to report before the end of | 
the year.—Issued by the Department of | 
Commerce. 


| 


it $10.17 last year. The average interna- 
tional order isued during the late period 
was for $15.78, as against $17.22 last year. 

During the most recent period, a total 
of 36,611,449 domestic orders and 1,344,- 
969 international orders were issued, as 
compared to those of the period closed 
last year when 37,404,946 domestic and 





John T. Adams Named 1,416,242 international money orders were 
| issued. In other words, the decrease 


On Waterways Board {f number in the comparative periods 


The Secretary of War announces the was 793,497 for domestic orders and 71,273 
appointment of John T. Adams of | for international orders. 
Dubuque, Iowa, as a member of the Ad- | During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
visory Board of the Inland Waterways | 1930, the number and the total value of 
Corporation, effective July 24, 1931, to fill|@Omestic money orders issued in the 
the vacancy caused by the expiration of | United Statgs and insular possessions 
the term of S. S. Thorpe of Minneapo- | Were Slightly greater than the number and 
lis —Issued by the Department of War. the value of those issued in the previous 
_ fiscal year. International orders issued, 
| however, showed a slight decrease in both 
|number and aggregate value in the fiscal 
year 1930 as compared to those of the 
fiscal year 1929. 


South Carolina Court 
Rules on Death Policy 


Cotumsia, 8S. C., July 3. 

When the proceeds of an industrial life 
insurance policy are paid to the insured’s 
sister under the “facility of payment” 
clause upon the sister's promise to pay the 
decedent’s funeral expenses, the adminis- 
trator of the insured’s estate is entitled | 
to the fund when the sister does not pay 
for the funeral and this expense is borne 
by the administrator. 

This was the holding of the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court June 30 in the case of 
Bianchett, etc., v. Willis. The ruling of 
the trial court, which held that there had 
been a wrongful withholding or conversion | 
ef the fund, was affirmed. 

In a dissenting opinion Judge Cothran | 

id that the sister’s promise was not a 

audulent representation and that she | 
was a member of the class entitled to the 
proceeds under the facility of payment 
clause. 
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New Wage Law Operates | 
In California August 14 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 3. 
The new California law which requires 
tractors On public works to pay not | 
than the general prevailing rate of | 
wages becomes effective Aug. 14 and all) 
gontracts awarded on and after that date | 
gust comply with its provisions, Attorney | 
General U. S. Webb has just held in an 
opinion to the State Department of Pub- | 
Wc Works. 
Mr. Webb said the law does not apply 
to contracts awarded prior to Aug. 14. 


Film Sales in Cuba 
With the economic situation existing 
at present the film-distribution trade in | 
Quba is undergoing a severe test, more 
than 80 moving-picture theaters having 
been forced to close within the last few 
months.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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property was siezed to satisfy the fine of 
$60,000. 


passed to procure Mr. Blackmer’s at- 
tendance as a witness upon the criminal 
trials of Albert B. Fall and Harry M. Sin- 
clair on charge sarising out of the las- 
ing of the Teapot Dome oil reserve. The 
subpoenas were served on Mr. Blackmer 
in Paris, France, by United States consuls, 
but Mr. Blackmer did not respond and 
was fined for contempt of court. 

The statute is said to be violative of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution in authorizing the service of process 
of Federal courts beyond the jurisdiction 
of the United States. It is also claimed 
to violate the Constitution, among other 
particulars, in authorizing judgmen of 


accused and without actua Inotice of his 
offense or the claim against his se- 
questered property. 
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A petition was filed July 3 with the| 








ury Begins I ts F iscal Year / | 
With $28,943,385 Deficit Showing 


| relief, proved a heavy burden, along with! present 





yere served on Mr. Black- | 


ings were started against him, and his| 


The petition explains that the act was | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


criminal contempt in the absence of the | 


The seizure of his | 


property is also claimed by counsel for | 
| Mr. Blackmer to be invalid. 


One Crop System 
| Of South Called | 


ae Bar to Progress 
“i 
a | 


Pei 


Federal Farm Board Mem.-| 
ber Discusses Problems | 
Facing Cotton Grower if. 
He Is to Succeed 


| Fundamental changes in the farm credit | 
| system and in the land rent system in the | 
| South, solution of the soil fertility prob- 
|lem and abandonment of the “one-crop” , 
system must be accomplished before cot- 
|/ton can regain its place as “king” of 
| southern crops, Carl Williams, member of 
the Federal Farm Board, declared in a 
radio address July 3. 

No farmer can be prosperous, no mat- 
ter what his cotton sells for, so long as he 
pays high interest rates, buys food and 
| feed at the store, farms worn-out land, 
raises more cotton than the world is will- 
ing to buy, fails to build up his soil fer- 
tility, and sticks to a one-crop system, 
Mr. Williams said. 


“If the South were to produce all that | 
it can economically of the food and feed 
the farmers and southern city folks need, | 








Government Starts Work of Public Debt Refunding Re- 
quiring Issuance of New Securities 





fiscal year, the average rate was 3.80 per 
cent. 

Because of easy money conditions the 
Treasury resorted to short term bill is- 
sues at extraordinarily low interest rates, 
for the bulk of its financing last year, | 


the problem of southern agricultural pros- 
perity would be largely solved,” he said. 


Speech Broadcast 

Mr. Williams’ address, delivered over 
the Dixie network of the Columbia Broad- | 
casting System, follows in full text: 

The question which I am to try to an- 
| swer tonight is this: Can cotton remain | 
| king in the South and hold its place as | 
| the chief American export? 


| There are those who sdy it cannot, that 
| the South is losing its foreign markets for | 
| cotton, that other countries are growing 
| better cotton than we are at smaller costs, | 
that these countries are underselling us in 
| foreign markets, and that the final end of 
the American cotton farmer will be to re- 
duce his production to a domestic basis or 


and it is expected that a fair portion of | Starve. 
its dealings during the new 12-month pe-| True enough, some countries are produc- 
riod will be of a similar nature. It is not | ing cotton cheaper than we do on the 
improbable, however, that a bond issue | average, some countries are underselling 
may be floated this Fall, to convert ma-| us in foreign markets, and some consum- 
turing short-term paper into long-term /| ing countries are temporarily buying less 
obligations, bearing a higher rate of in- American cotton. At the moment, there- 
terest return. |fore, in the midst of a world-wide busi- | 
It is hoped that President Hoover’s war-| ness depression, the pessimists have their 
debt moratorium proposal will have an in- | inning ‘ 
creasingly beneficial effect to economic After all, can cotton remain king in 
recovery throughout the world. The busi- the South? In the light of rapidly chang- 
ness marts throughout the world responded | ing world conditions can southern farmers 
to the announcement was a brisk rally,| and planters keep on depending on cotton 
and it is viewed by the Treasury as ajfor prosperity? My answer to the ques- 
possible beginning of a universal upward tion is a positive yes, provided we of the 
swing in business. | South will meet these changing world con- 
May Start Upward Swing | ditions fairly and will make certain 
The estimate of the Bureau of the’ changes in our farming programs which | 
Budget as to the 1931 operations went, we have always known we ought to make, 
awry because it had been generally antici- but have never yet done. 
pated then that the business depression | 3 
had reached low ebb. Moreover, unusual | South Has Problem | 
expenditures by the Government, entailed! There are several problems which we 
by World War veterans’ and agricultural | of the South need to solve. One is our | 
prod m credit system for. 
the decreased receipts from income taxes.) farmers. Another is our present system | 
The Budget Bureau now is engaged in/of renting land. A third thing is the 
the preparation of estimates to be sub-| many millions of acres of worn-out soil. 
mitted to Congress when it convenes! A fourth thing is the number of people 
next December. President Hoover already | who get most of their home living out of 
has launched a general economy cam-' tin cans and paper sacks from the grocery 
paign throughout the Government Depart-| store. A fifth thing is an improvement in 
ments, and this will be reflected in the! the quality and length of fiber of the 
estimates. | American cotton crop. A sixth thing is a 
Thus far this fiscal year the Treasury revision of the system of marketing cotton 
has made only one public debt operation | to the point where farmers themselves will 
—that of approximately $100,000,000 in| 
two series of Treasury bills which was) price that the consumer pays. A seventh 
used in the retirement of a similar} thing is the development of new uses and 
amount which matured July 1 and 2. On) the extension of old uses for cotton. 
July 17 and 27, another batch of Treas-| go long as the 85 per cent of all the 
ury bills, aggregating $53,600,000 @v 


uetio 


Cuad 


total bfll maturities will aggregate more that money can be borrowed can help or 
than $444,000,000. }hurt the farmer. Most bankers, 
_ In September more than $634,000,000| owners, and merchants lend money to 
in Treasury certificates fall due, in two | grow cotton, but for few, if any other, 
separate issues. One is for $334,211,000 at | farming purposes. They like that method 
2%s per cent, and the other of $300,176,000 | because cotton is the only crop in the 
at 11% per cent. Certificates which mature! world which can neither be eaten, stolen, 
during the entire fiscal year total $1,801,-| sold, nor given away without the banker 
777,500. knowing all about it. It is, therefore, 
good security for a loan about half the 
time; that is, whenever cotton prices are 
high enough to pay the debt. 


One-crop Country 
For the most part, however, farmers 


Power Commission Plans 
Study of Utilities Control 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


get the greatest possible per cent of the! 


ill ma-| cotton produced in the South is grown | 
ture, and between July 1 and Aug. 31 the! on borrowed money, the terms on which 


land | 


under the Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928. 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
an investigation of railroad holding com- 
panies. While referee to the War Claims 
Arbiter he became dean of the graduate 
school of American University in Wash- 


During the past year he was| 
| special counsel to the House Committee 


cannot borrow money to raise feed crops 
or keep livestock or build up the soil with 


own families. The result is they must 
| raise cotton to pay the debt and to buy 


|South remains largely a one-crop coun- 
try. A great many farmers have to pinch 


their pennies and banks and credit mer- 


legumes or raise their own food for their | 


the things they need and therefore the) 


ington. 

The statement of the action of the Com- 
mision is as follows: 

On motion of Commissioner Williamson, 
seconded by Commissioner Draper, the fol- 
lowing resolution owas unanimously | 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That for the purpose 
of obtaining the facts needed by the Fed-| shall be encouraged to farm for a living 
eral Power Commission in carrying on its) 


first and after that, and only after that, 
functions prescribed by the Federal Wa-|to raise cotton. Credit in the cotton belt 


ter Power Act, a study be authorized of| was heavily overextended during the pe- 
the ownership, control, and affiliations of 
the public utility operating companies | 
which are licensees of the Federal Power | 
Commission: 


chants often go broke in spite of the 
fact that they charge interest rates run- 
ning all the way from 10 to 20 per cent. 
The present credit system adds enormously 
| to the cost of raising cotton. 


| 





one is needed to the degree that no mat- 
ter what the price of cotton is, the farmer 


1929. 
Farmers would have been better off if 























they had taken some of the safeguards 
they are now taking before the drop in 
cotton prices. 

King cotton should take out a perma- 
|nent insurance policy by building the soil, 
developing sidelines, growing abundant 


“And that this study shall include the 
|collection of all available facts bearing | 
upon the ownership and eontrol, direct | 
;or indirect (through stock ownership or 
—. a eee of stock, security, 
or capital interest of public utilities en- | ; ‘ 

|gaged in the developing, transmitting, or |®™* supplies and following these prac- 
| distributing of hydroelectric power for | tices permanently instead of taking them 


| pale or use in the public service where | UP after periods of depression. 
| the ame santas into interstate business, Tenants Kept Poor 
or where the same, or any part thereof,| The same fundamental trouble is found 
| shall be subject to regulation by the Fed-|in the land rent system. Landlords want 
| Sa Power Commission under the juris- 
|diction conferred by the Federal Water 
Power Act, by holding companies, in- 
| vestment trusts, individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, associations, and trusts and 
| the organization, sepnving partons, | 
;}managemeént, operation, and control of 
such holding companies, irivestment trusts SEMAN’ Dost, Gnd that contnuoNs orop- 
partnerships, corporations, associations 
and trusts. 
“For the purpose of making the fore- 
| going study, the employment of Dr. Wal- 
| ter M. W. Splawn, is authorized as a spe- 
| cial assistant of the Commission for a 
|} period not to exceéd four months.” 


| good, nobody will buy it, and the land 
; owner has lost his capital investment in 


|@ southern county 
quarter section farm a week goes back 


New Motor Carrier Law 
Takes Effect in Montana 


HELENA, Monrt., July 3. 
The new motor carrier statute of 
Montana became effective July 1, Under 
the law licensed operators in good stand- 
ing at the end of the fiscal year June 30 
are entitled to receive new certificates 
without paying the $15 filing fee and with- 
out a public hearing. 


Czech Lignite Resources 


The total supply of lignite in Czecho- | ¢ 
slovakia is estimated at 2,000,000,000 metric 


because of its ready salability. The ten- 


he soil under 


fertility. Probably the largest 


|more than 20,000,000 tons. 


(Department | 
|} of Commerce.) \ 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 





A new system or ‘a change in the old | 


riod of high cotton prices from 1922 to 


| cotton raised on their farms because their 
|share can be sold for cash at once to 
pay taxes and to put ih the bank. 'The| 
land owner fails to realize that the pres- 
sure he puts on his tenant to raise more 
and more cotton makes and keeps the 


»| ping to cotton makes and keeps the land 
» poor, so that after a while the farm is no 


trying to get a temporary profit. In many 
an average of one 


to brush because it is no longer good 
enough to be farmed. Tenants, especially 
croppers, also want to specialize on cotton 


ant has no inducement to help build up 
r present tenure contracts. 
That leads us to the question of soil 
single 
trouble of the cotton farmer today, and 
|probably the largest single cause of high 
costs in cotton production, is that at least 
one-third of the land that is planted to 
| cotton is not fit to grow cotton. The yields 
are too low to be profitable at any reason- 
able price, and the quality and length of 
fiber grown on these worn-out lands are 
'so poor that nobody wants to buy the 


rop. 
| Commercial fertilizers are good, but ex- 
tons and the annual output amounts to| pensive and temporary in their benefit. 
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SALVAGING DEVICE 


FOR SUBMARINE 





MARINE 


Salvage device, espe- 

cially designed for the use of sunken 
submarines, has been invented by Frank 
G. Preston, of Takoma, Wash., who has 
been granted an American patent. The 
invention includes buoys, releasable by 
hand or automatically, to be carried by 
submarines and designed to mark the 
location of the vessel if disabled under 
water; these buoys are further designed 
by the inventor to serve as pilot cables 
for grappling devices. 


A submarine, according to the specifi- 
cations, would be constructed with a 
cylindrical housing secured within the 
deck, which would be divided into a 
large upper and small lower compart- 
ment. The smaller compartment would 
provide a receptacle for compressed air, 
with a pipe connection into the upper 
chamber controlled by a valve. An air- 
tight cylindrical buoy would fit into the 
upper chamber; a reel attached rotatably 
to the lower end of the buoy, would 
hold a coil of comparatively small but 
long cable. The end of the cable would 
be linked to a short length of heavy 
cable attached at its end to the parti- 
tion wall of the housing. 


Should the submarine sink below the 
surface a predetermined distance, the 
pressure of the water would. serve to 
operate means to open the valve and 
force out the buoy by the pressure of 
compressed air; or the valve could be 
opened by hand, with the same result. 
As the buoy would rise to the surface 
the light cable would draw out the 
heavy cable. 

A heavy metal link connecting the 
light and heavy cables could serve as a 
means for connecting a grappling device 
to be used in raising the sunken vessel. 
Lights and telephone connection with 
the submarine would be part gf the 
equipment of the buoy. 

A preferred form of grappling devices 
is described in the application and 
covered by the patent. Rights in the in- 
vention are protected under patent No. 
1810084, issued June 16 by the United 
States Patent Office. 


Suggestions Are Offered 
For Farm Butter Making 


Farm butter making is far from being 
a lost art. Last year more than 500,000,- 
000 pounds of butter came out of farm 


churns, much of it of excellent quality. | 


Some of it might have been better, if 
more care had been used in following the 
| best methods for making good butter. 


|cream of excellent flavor for the butter 
will have the same flavor as the cream. 
|They churn this good-flavored cream 
| when it is only slightly sour; they churn 
at a temperature that will bring butter 
in moderately firm granules; they wash 
| the butter thoroughly and work it care- 


in the coldest place available—ZIssued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 





Cost of Enforcing Food 
Law Said to Be Slight 


Enforcement of the Federal pure food 


law, according to W. G. Campbell, Chief 


of the Food and Drug Administration, 


United States Department of Agriculture, 


costs the American public 1 cent per 


capita per year.—Issued by the Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture. 


Our best farm butter makers start with | 


fully; and, finally, they keep the butter | 
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Radio Stations 
Plan to Extend 
Program Variety 


Networks in Particular to 
Offer Greater Novelty by 
Use of Portables, Says 
The Radio Commission 


Broadcasting stations, notably the na<« 
tion-wide networks, are planning expan- 
sion of “special events” services in which 
the unusual and spectacular is carried into 
the homes of the listeners, by a combina- 
tion of short-wave and broadcast trans- 
mission, it was stated orally July 3 at the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Applications and advices received by the 
Commission point to the fact that both 
of the major networks, National Broad- 
casting Company and Columbia Broad- 
casting System, are planning to augment 
their portable short-wave facilities in an- 
ticipation of future “stunt” broadcasts 
and in covering major events for the lis- 
tening audience, estimated at some 50,- 
000,000 in this country alone. The follow- 
ing additional information was made 
available: 


Use of Portable Sets 
The networks already have achieved 
marked success in the use of portable 
short wave sets in broadcast pick-up 
service. Transmitters of but one watt out~- 


|} put, strapped to the backs of the an 
| nouncers, 
networks. 


have been used to “feed” th 
Such “stunt” broadcasts have 
been made from submarines under water, 
surfage craft on the high-seas and air- 
planes overhead. A broadcast has been 
accomplished from a zoo. A parachute 
jumper has described his descent with a 
microphone cupped over his lips and the 
| lower-powered short wave transmitter on 
his back. 


In regular program transmission, short 
|wave rebroadcasts from nearly every 
corner of the world now have become com< 
monplace within a year. Nation-wide 
| hook-up of stations, which formerly were 
;accorded only events of extraordinary im- 
portancé, now are matters of nightly 
schedule on the networks. 

Columbia has filed with the Comsmis< 
sion applications for. authority to build 
| four additional portable short-wave trans< 
mitters for use in special events broad<« 
|casts. It clready has two such sets. 

Two of the new sets would be of only 
one watt power, of the type carried by 
the announcer on his back, with the an< 
tenna usually projecting over his head, 
The other two would be 50-watt transmit<« 
ters, usually loaded on trucks, and car 
ried to the scene of the event to be broace 
cast. 

National Broadcasting Co., also is plany 
ning expansion of its special broadcas' 
service, and probably will seek license 
for additional portable sets. 


Six Waves Assigned 
With the advantage of such short-wav@ 
rebroadcasting apparent, the aa cae 


last Autumn set aside six short wav 
| frequencies for “temporary broadcast and 


up service.” Two of these were assigned#t 
the N. B. C., two to Columbia, and the re 
maining two for use of independent sta4 
tions when the occasions warrant. Al¢ 
though 90-day licenses are issued to th@ 
networks for the frequencies assigne 
them they must file with the Commissio: 
at least 24 hours in advance, application: 
setting forth the use to be made of them, 
and the event to be broadcast. 

N. B. C. has allocated for its use th@ 
frequencies of 1,584 to 2,392 kilocycley 
; Columbia has 1,544 and 2,476 kilocycle 
and the independent channels are 1,56 
and 2,368. 

The Commission's order specifies that ¢ 
such short-wave facilities may be used 
only in event wire facilities are not avail« 
able. The procedure usually is for thq 
portable transmitter to be located neat 
to the “pick-up” receiving set, which feeds 
the program to the network or the regulaf 
broadcasting station. The distance to be 
covered by the short wave portable usually 
is small, so that the signals picked up 
will be of sufficient strength and crispness 
to be amplified with good, quality over the 
broadcasting network. 

The Commission also has set aside fre<« 
quencies of the same character for motion 
picture companies under extraordinary 
circumstances. Short wave channels may 
be used for communication between the 
home studios and parties “on location,” 
when wire line facilities are not available, 
and to expedite the production of th@ 
pictures. 
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Secretary Hurley Seeks 
As Means to Suppress 


Toward Bureaucracy 
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act, the English bill of rights, the Virginia | 
Constitution, the New England articles of | cannot continue indefinitely, nor can it be 
confederation, the Declaration of Inde-| permitted to enter the field of competition 
pendence and the Colonial articles of | with private enterprise, neither can it be 
confederation, were all written in letters | substituted for the normal projects of pri- 


é@of war and the stress of rapid peace-time 


of unquenchable fire in the souls of the| 
men who here framed the Constitution. | 
What had been wrung so painfully from | 
ancient tyranny, medieval feudalism and | 
eighteenth century autocracy, these heroic | 
men did not propose to deliver into the | 
hands of the absolutism of the majority— 
or of the minority. To that end they safe- 
guarded the independence of the executive, 
the legislature and the judiciary, and pro- | 
vided that system of checks and balances 
whereby the equilibrium of constitutional 
government was to be preserved. 


Because they were fearful of all govern- 
ment, they saw to it that while the Con- 


stitution made a grant of certain powers, | 


it also effected a limitation of the powers 
of government. They were unwilling to 
repose arbitrary power in any sovereign, 
“single or collective, abstract or concrete.” 
It was their purpose that the people retain 
lordship over government—not that they 
become its creatures. They realized that 
there can be little liberty unless the people 
can impose and maintain certain re-| 
straints on government and so limit its} 
functioning to its own proper and clearly 
defined sphere. 

For that reason they endeavored, with 
all the wisdom and artifice at their com- 
mand, to protect the several States and 
the individual citizen against the aggres- 
sions of irresponsible government. With 
a strong central government given free 
rein to impose its will on the people, 
they visioned the States soon reduced toa} 
the status of provinces and the individual 
subjected to the dictates of a new tyranny. 

A national government was needed in 
order that we might “form a more perfect | 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and) 
secure the blessings of liberty.” These 
were national ends, and a national gov- 
ernment, operating efficiently and uni- 
formly, could best attain them. At the 
same time, the States could retain their 
prerogatives as independent Common- 
wealths. 


It has been difficult, through the strains 


development, to maintain a perfect bal- 
ance between the several States and Na- 
tional Government, but in the mainte-| 
nance of this balance lies assurance of the 
preservation of American liberties and 
institutions. . 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, had all this} 


in mind when he said: “* * * Let the Na-| 


tional Government be entrusted with the 
defense of the Nation, and its foreign and 
Federal relations; the State governments 
with the civil rights, laws, police, and 
administration of what concerns the State 
generally; the counties with the local 
concerns of the counties, dividing and sub- 
dividing these republics from the great 
National one down through all its sub- 
ordinations.” 


Attempts to Promote 


Growth of Bureaucracy 

Yet today we have many self-proclaimed 
heirs of Thomas Jefferson seizing upon 
the opportunity of difficult times to push 


their schemes for the further extension | 


of the powers of the Federal Government. 
Where Jefferson did his utmost to free 
us from the tyranny of the Crown, they 
are striving their utmost to subject us 


to the autocracy of a constantly growing} 


bureaucracy. 


They view with complacency and indif-| 


ference the spectacle of a sovereign State, 
a great municipality, relying upon Fed- 
eral agencies for the enforcement of local 
police regulations. 

In some quarters, so complete is the 
breakdown of local self-government that 
for years it has found no vulnerable spot 
in the armor of a super-bandit who threat- 
ens the lives and property of the citizens 
until finally the national government must 
strike him in his Achilles heel of income 
tax evasion. Fe is but one of many who 


have successfully challenged the author-| 


ity of local government. 
Nor is the entr- of the national govern- 
ment into administration of State and 


municipal affairs enough for the disciples | 


of bureaucracy. 


They would condone the steady en-| 


croachment of bureaucracy and advocate 
its further extension to effect cures for 
all our social and economic maladjust- 
ments. Where they find injustice and 
inhumanity in the operations of selfish 
private interests, they would, instead of 
regulating by stringent laws the conduct 
of these business pirates, choke the 
initiative of all individuals and deprive 
the thrifty and intelligent of the right to 
win by their own fair efforts the rewards 
that can never come to the lazy and in- 
capable. s 
They preach the kind of socialism that 
would teach a man to whine over his 


failures and rely upon the work and cour- | 


age of others for his daily bread. They 
tell the idler that means can be devised 
whereby he can live by the sweat of some 
one else’s brow. What will be the spur 
for the initiative of the worker if the 
workers receive no more than the idle— 
the competent no more than the incom- 
petent? Where will remain the incentive 
to acquire new knowledge and new learn- 
ing in any field of endeavor? 


Federal Organization 
Exceeds 600,000 Persons 


They claim, like the demagogues of old, 
that government can, of itself defeat eco- 
nomic depression, provide food, clothing 
and shelter for all. e 

All that is necessary, they say, is to 
furnish the government with additional 
clerical assistance and bureaus and ex- 
tend its ownership over all forms of trans- 
portation, power and other public utilities, 
instead of regulating these utilities for the 
protection of the public. 

They pass lightly over the fact that we 
already have a Federal bureaucracy num- 
bering well over 600,000 persons. In spite 
of its size and the extension of its powers, 
we still have the economic and social ills 
we have always had. 

The man who looks to a bureaucrat for 
assistance is no better off than the man 
who depends on the radical visionary, 
the headlong reformer, or the self-styled 
intellectual. 

It is true that the Government has al- 
ways aided in the development of trans- 
portation facilities and has always con- 
structed the necessary public housing 
During the present depression the Gov- 
ernment, by direction of the President, is 
conducting the greatest public construc- 
tion program in its history. It has called 
upon municipalities and States to join in 
this endeavor. Many of them have re- 


sponded, so that directly and indirectly | 
» there are more than 1,000,000 men em-| 


ployed in the United States today on new 
public works. . ; 
This construction enterprise and ex- 


|orific ever recommended as a palliative 


; that government is not an end in itself 


| discovery, for the development of the mind 


| bureaucracy. 


|poses of this Government. 


| just distribution of the Nation’s wealth; 
| and to protect the rights of the individual. 


|humanity and justice in the daily affairs | 
‘of men, 
}equally as much on the initiative, indus- 


|mental interference will ever be devised | 


|of enlightened Government can supple- 


vate expansion. Yet it is assistance in a 
form that the industrious American 
worker, temporarily out of employment, 
can cheerfully accept without losing his 
self-respect. It is infinitely superior to 
that most unsound and benumbing sop- 


for an economic ill—the unemployment 
dole. 
We are sometimes too prone to forget 


but a means to a richer and more secure 
life for individuals. The government is 
merely that system of ordered social ar-| 
rangement which releases the energy and 
the genius of the people for living, build- 
ing, working, growing for invention and 





YOLUMBIA, 


4 Charles Blackwood became Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina Jan. 20, 1931, 


Ss. C., July 3.—Ibra 


( 


and the enrichment of the spirit. These 


are ends that can never be achieved by| succeeding John G. Richards. His term 


is for four years, and he is not eligible 
for reelection. 

Mr. Blackwood, who is 52, was circuit 
court solicitor for 14 years, holding that 
office when elected chief executive. In 
1926 he was in the second race for the 
Democratic nomination (which is equiv- 
alent to election in this State) with 
Mr. Richards. He reentered the pri- 
maries of 1930 and won in a run-off 
with Olin D Johnston, a member of the 
House of Representatives. Both Black- 
wood and Johnston were from Spartan- 
burg County. 

Mr. Blackwood is also grand master 
of the Masons of this State. 

Born Nov. 21, 1878, at Blackwood, S. 
C., the chief executive was educated in 
the local schools, at Furman Fitting | 
School, and at Wofford College. Soon 
after being graduated, he was elected 
to the General Assembly as a member 
of the House of Representatives. He is 
a member of Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity. 

In 1915, Mr. Blackwood married Miss 
Margaret Hodges of Knoxville, Tenn. 
They have no children. 


Bureaucracy never produced a Wash- 
ington or Lincoln; a.Fulton or a Whitney; 
Federal aid did not make the McCormick | 
reaper nor Edison’s incandescent bulb. No | 
national annuity sustained the Wright | 
brothers while they perfected the airplane. 
Nor did bureaucracy cultivate the genius 
of Clara Barton. Lindbergh flew to Paris 
without a Federal subsidy. 

Let Americans get back to the true pur- 
It was estab- 
lished to serve free men—to assist and 
protect them in their efforts; to promote 
education; to overcome intolerance and 
crime; to eliminate, as far as is humanly | 
possible, material poverty, to maintain 
|equality of oportunity; to provide for a 





These aspirations can be secured by the 
broader application of the principles of | 





but their realization depends 


try, intelligence, and courage of the in- 
dividual. No system of laws or govern- 








that can assure the individual success in | 
life. Success can be won only by personal | 
qualities. The protection and cooperation 


Survey to Be Made 
For Unemployed Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

;the United States Employment Service of | 
ia 2 |the Labor Department to be used in ob- 
Points to 155 Years |taining work through the 23 field oe 
. | of the Service for the ex-service men found 

Of Self-reliance |to be jobless, he said. 
For proof of this we have only to ex-| The Employment Service, he said, will | 
amine our own record. For 155 years the | report weekly on the progress of its ef-| 
American system of Government has pro- | forts to find jobs for unemployed disabled | 
tected the rights of the individual and | veterans and will also report to the Vet-| 
has relied upon his sturdy character for|erans’ Administration all cases of vet-| 
its achievements. erans who are eventually found incapable 
During that period America has pushed Of working because of their disability. 
the wilderness frontier from the Atlantic 


ment these qualities but it can not sup- 
plant them. 


|The following additional information was 
to the Pacific. Today it has more rail- 


roads, highways, automobiles, welfare 
facilities, churches, schools, and homes per 
capita than any other nation in all the 


history of man. 
| 


| American enterprise—free, youthful, 
jadventuresome, unfettered — began by 
| hacking footpaths through the forest 


| Wilderness of the Atlantic seaboard. To- 
day our Nation has an agricultural and 
industrial productive plant which surpasses 
even the wildest dreams of our forefathers. 


In this accomplishment we had no all- 
powerful economic bureaucracy, no ma- 
terialistic dictatorship. Yet in the 155 
years*since this great bell proclaimed lib- 
erty throughout the land, brave American 
hearts, busy American brains, strong, 
;capable American hands have won a con- 
tinent from the wilderness and brought it 
to the peak of civilization. From a hand- 
ful of struggling colonies, hemmed in be- 
tween the Appalachians and the sea, we 
built a great Nation, State by State, pre- 
serving to each of the 48 States the same 
complete sovereignty and local independ- 


{in the plan. 
|tionalist for the Bureau of Vocational) 
|Schools, of the Veterans’ Administration, 


made available by Mr. Babcock: 

Details of the plan will be worked out} 
by representatives of each unit involved | 
Dr. E. G. Dexter, Educa- 


! 
will represent the Administration; John | 
A. Shaw, Director of the Veterans’ Service | 


|of the Labor Department’s employment | 


service, will represent that Department; | 
and Thomas Kirby, National Legislative 
Chairman for Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, will represent | 
the veterans In drawing up the details of 


| the scheme. 


The scheme is regarded as revolutionary 
in the Government’s manner of handling 
veterans’ affairs. It signifies a shift from | 
a more or less passive attitude to the} 
more active position from which the Gov- | 
ernment will be going to the veterans for} 


|the purpose of aiding them, instead of | 


ence in domestic interests that was pos- | 


sessed by the 13 Original Colonies. 

In their commercial life our fathers 
stepped boldly forth to the great task set 
before them. Slowly at first, groping their 


way along great rivers and through track- | 


less forests, they began the work of con- 
quering a raw continent. Gaining strength 
;and wisdom with succeeding years, they 
builded achievement upon achievement. 
No enterprise was too staggering for their 
aggressive spirit. Their dreams and visions 
became realities by the force of will and 
the magic of creative abililty. 


Tells Story of Success 
Of Private Enterprise 

The hundreds of. millions of acres of 
farm lands, the hundreds of thousands of 


miles of railroad, the millions of privately 
owned American homes, the $370,000,000,- 


000 of our national wealth, the develop-| 


ment of the finest and most extensive 
educational system in the world, our tre- 


enterprise in a century and a half. 


| that since the World War the record of 
|private ownership and private enterprise 
| has been the record of failure. 
wrong. It has been the record of success, 
in spite of the fact that the past two 
years encompass a period of economic re- 
adjustment. During a depression which 
was inevitable, if we were to take up the 
slack of years of speculation and ill-bal- 
anced expansion, private enterprise has 
stuck to its guns, consolidated its strength 
and placed itself in a position to move 
forward when the time comes to advance. 

Since Lindbergh flew to Paris, American 


But there are those who argue seriously | 


They are} 


. . - ' j , 
mendous industrial and trade expansion— | @chieved 


these tell the story of success of private | brain ni tan, 


requiring the veterans to approach it.| 
Veterans who have been wounded in duty | 
have the same relationship to the Gov- 
ernment as have the workers under pri- 
vate employers who have been injured in 
performing their duties. 


bilizing the basic economic forces of the 
Nation. 

In the 155 years of our national ex- 
istence our people have passed through 
many depressions. Each of these halts 
in our march to national prosperity and 
greatness has been as painful to those 
who suffered it as this one is to us. We 
now possess greater capacity to absorb 
and survive it. 

The period through which we are pass- 


jing does not repudiate our economic sys- 


tem. Rather it justifies the American 
system of individual enterprise. Where 
adjustments in that system may be in- 
dicated, they can be made by carefully 
conceived legislation. 

So we conclude that the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, signed 
here when the population of the United 
States was only half as large again as 
the population of Philadelphia today, 
more for humanity than any 
other political instruments devised by the 


As we stand here today in the atmos- 
phere of those tremendous events of 155 
years ago, there comes to us the convic- 
tion, sustained by the experience of man- 
kind, that local self-government produces 
and maintains free institutions—that cen- 
tralized government, in its very nature, 
ever must lean toward autocracy. 

The same occasion leads us to the con- 
clusion that the sum total of our national 
progress should mean in the future what 
it has meant in the past—the sum total 
of the progress of the individual citizen. 

The traditions and significance of this 
day—our greatest national holiday—com- 
pel us to remember that the Constitution 


home-owners have built 413,000 new sin-| ; * 
: omit |asked for by George Washington still re- 
gle-family dwellings—413,000 new homes. | rains the “standard to which the wise 


[into this construction, the average Ameri” land honest cam reper.” It is the great 
|in himself as well as in the economic sys- | ee aan 0 tio ‘bees , 

| tem that rewarded his industry and thrift. | : ‘ ela 
| The home-owner is not alone in his con- 
fidence in the future. While he has been 
building nearly half a million in three 
years, private industry has been adding 
$100,000,000,000 to the Nation’s wealth in 
10 years. This is the sum of our gain in Th 

material wealth in a decade, after sub- . € 
tracting the losses sustained during the 


depression. In the same 10 years we have | Pp R £ S | D E N T'S D A y 


put 819,000 children more into our ele-| 
|mentary and secondary schools and 400,-| At the Executive Offices 
July 3, 1931 


000 more students into our colleges and| 
10:30 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 


universities than we had in these institu- 
tions at the end of 1920. 

ing Secretary of State; Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 


bedrock of the proposition that: “The 
worth of a civilization is the worth of 
the man at its center.” 





We cannot draw tne complete picture of 
the triumph of American genius. We must 
leave untold the measure of our advance : 
lin art, in literature, in the sciences, and| Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
; Reserve Board, called to listen in on a 
in the furtherance of domestic and inter- | telephone tion with the Secre- 
national security and peace. onD nth ereheee a drew W. Mellon 
And all of this is the record of the tri- ae ere the g Batlle, ements 
umph, of individual initiative and courage.| 8° F@ris re ‘eto © a ee 
All of these achievements do not alter | — ee Ons Or & suspension © 
the fact that we are now passing through | war Geuts. 3 
tne greatest depression in the history of 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
the Nation. It originated outside of the| met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
United States. It encompassed the whole| ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
world. It has indicated to us the neces-| Friday of each week.) 
sity of improving our economic system; , Remainder of day; Engaged with sec- 
by providing for a greater and more equi-| retarial staff and in answering corre- 
table distribution of wealth and by sta-4 spondence, ‘ . 


Let us build for the future on the solid | 


| 





Monroe Doctrine Offers No Threat 
Says Acting Secretary of State 


Mr. Castle Declares the Policy Assures Unswerving Friend- 
ship to the Western Hemisphere and Confers No Aggressive 
Powers on United States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

origins of which grew out of the quarrels 
of the European nations and had noth- 
ing to do with the Western Hemisphere. 

Even when we became independent the 
danger still remained because, try as we 
might to avoid European entanglements, 
we could not help be concerned if again 
European quarrels should rage on our 
very borders. It is this phase of the 
question which has made so many say 
that the Monroe Doctrine is one of self- 
preservation, but I believe firmly that the 
strongest urge to action grew from hu- 
man sympathy and admiration for the 
courage of the people of Latin America. 
We had only recently won our own free- 
dom. We could not but look with lively 
sympathy on those who were following 
in our footsteps. 


Time does not permit discussion of the 
historical origins of the doctrine which, 
before its pronouncement as a whole, had 
been implied in statements by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and others. 
for President Monroe, with the advice of 
his Cabinet, to make the statement which 
has become a cardinal tenet of American 
foreign policy and, during their early his- 
tory gave our Latin American neighbors 
the full opportunity to develop those 
strong, independent governments which 
now take their equal and honorable place 
in the great family of nations. 

It is necessary at this point to quote 
the salient points in President Monroe's 
address to Congress, in order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding of the doc- 


It remained } 
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of Europe—Portgual, Spain, Great Britain, 
France, and The Netherlands—had a few 
trading posts along the coasts of Africa, 
but held no territory of appreciable ex- 
tent except the Cape Province. 
Britain controlled perhaps half of present- 
day India and had a foothold in eastern 
| Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. 
The Dutch were already in the East In- 
dies. Spain held sway in the more densely 
populated regions of the Philippines. In 
| the Western Hemisphere British, Dutch 
|and French possessions in Guiana and the 
| West Indies were just about what they 
are now. (You will remember that the 
Monroe Doctrine did not contemplate in- 
terference with European colonies already 
established in America.) Spain still held 
a shadowy sway in parts of Peru and 
Bolivia, but in general the Spanish-speak- 
|ing areas of Latin America had already 
| broken away from the mother country and 
) were setting up republics on the Ameri- 
can model. Our own territory was not in 
1823 rounded out to its present extent. 
Turn now to the world in 1931. We find 
| Africa—with the exception of Liberia, 
| Ethiopia, and Egypt—a colonial continent, 
controlled entirely by European powers. 
British rule in India has doubled in extent 
and now covers the whole of Australia 


Great 





and New Zealand as well as much terri- | 


| tory in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo and 
|the Pacific islands. 
France has acquired Indo-China, Mada- 
|gascar and islands in the Pacific. Spain 
| has relinquished its Asiatic and American 
possessions. 


trine there enunciated. This must be| 

done, not so much to recall to your | Steps Many That Lead 
memory the familiar words, but rather | * me? 

to make clear that many of the ideas | 10 Geographical Change 


now associated with the doctrine are not 
in it at all. President Monroe announced 
that: 


Russian Minister Told 
To Arrange for Rights 


A full power and instructions have been 
transmitted to the Minister of the United 
States at St. Petersburg, to arrange, by 
amicable negotiation, the respective rights 
and interests of the two nations on the 
northwest coast of this continent. * * * 
In the discussions to which their interest 
has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and interests 
of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, 


by the free and in- 


| dependent condition which they have as- 


sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future col- 
onization by any European powers, 


So much for the Russian phase, which, 


historically important as it was, we cannot 
follow here today. 
on to speak almost in Washington’s words, 
of our aloofness from European problems 
and then said: 


With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately con- 
nected, 
vious to all enlightened and impartial ob- 
servers. The political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different in this re- 
spect from that of America. This differ- 
ence proceeds from that which exists in 
their respective governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has _ been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of 
their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, 
this whole Nation is deyoted. We owe it, 
therefore, to candor, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States 
and those powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 


Press Notices Scanty 


As Nations Look on 


Press comment was scanty both in the 
United States and in Europe as the im- 
portance of the pronouncement was not 
immediately realized. More notice was 
taken in Paris than anywhere else and the 


Government of France, the virtual leader | 


of the Holy Alliance, was not over-enthu- 
siastic. The liberal papers, on the other 
hand, were delighted. “The Constitution- 
nel” of Paris stated: 

Today for the first time the new continent 
says to the old, “I am no longer land 
for occupation; here men are masters of the 
soil they occupy, and the equals of the 
people from whom they came, and resolved 
not to treat with them except on the 
basis of the most exact justice.” The new 
continent Is right 
The British Government was also not 
wholly pleased that America had thus 
acted independently since Great Britain 
had offered to join the United States in 
making a similar pronouncement. During 
the preceding August, Canning, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, had advised the 
American Minister in London that Great 
Britain had no intention of appropriat- 
ing any of the revolted Spanish colonies 
and that he hoped France would not make 
any attempt to do so. 
ever, to make certain of this, that England 
and the United States might well make a 
joint declaration that they themselves had 
no intention of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of those new nations and that 
they “could not see any portion of them 
transferred to any other power with in- 
difference.” 


There is no doubt that this British move | 


was entirely friendly. It was of such great 
importance that Monroe referred it for 
advice to the two ex-Presidents, Jefferson 
and Madison. Both, it is interesting to 
note, advised its acceptance.! We can 
imagine the long discussions that went on 
in the Cabinet, discussions unfortunately 
unrecorded since it would be interesting 
to know the reasons why, in place of the 
| joint declaration, the American Govern- 
ment decided to stand alone. It was, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that such joint declaration savored too 
much of an alliance, and we wanted no 
alliance with any European power what- 
soever. 

Undoubtedly, furthermore, our Govern- 
ment was unwilling so clearly to bring into 
the affairs of the Americas any Euro- 
pean government. As we were willing to 
let Europe manage its own affairs, so we 
| felt that the various nations of the Amer- 
j}ican continent should manage theirs. I 
| think there can be few Americans today 
who doubt the wisdom of the decision. 

The announcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine had immediate effects in Europe. 
France was preparing to call a congress to 
| settle the question of the Spanish colonies 
and; as Canning wrote to the British envoy 
to Spain: 

The Congress has broken in all its limbs 
before, but the President's speech gives it a 
coup d'grace 


On the American continent the Doc-; 


 trine undoubtedly gave a feeling of se- 


curity to the new Latin nations which they | 


had not felt before, and that feeling of 
security was well justified. 
In 1823 the principal colonizing powers 


The President went 


and by causes which must be ob- | 


He suggested, how- | 


The striking thing is that in 1823 the 
great continent of Africa was as little 
subject to European control as was South 
America. Today South America is free; 
Africa a continent of colonies. It is un- 
necessary to describe the steps which have 
led to the changes graphically : portrayed 


|in origin, and we find today these great 
consolidated imperial systems all closely 
{related to the highly developed industrial 
organizations of the home countries. 

I do not go so far as to say that with- 
‘out the Monroe Doctrine Latin America 
would inevitably have been absorbed in 
the same way, since the people of these 


had, because of this, created stable gov- 
jernments before the scramble for colonies 


}century. On the other hand, there is no 
|doubt that the avowed attitude of the 
United States gave them protection while 
they were building their nations—that the 
Monroe Doctrine was a wall behind which 
they were able to work undisturbed. 


In the field of international relations 
| we had to demonstrate almost immediately 
| what the Doctrine meant and what it did 
not mean. The first practical test was a 
suggestion made in March 1824, of a de- 
|fensive alliance with Colombia to ward 
off a possible attack of the members of 
the Holy Alliance. This gave Secretary 
Adams an opportunity to show that, if 
{such an attack should be made, the United 
| States would not be remiss in its obliga- 





of the United States to enter into a bind- 
jing engagement with any nation which 
|might some time call for the use of force. 
|Later in the same year, came another 
chance to interpret the Doctrine. 


‘Opposed Extension 
Of Europe’s Colonies 


It had been taken by some to mean that} 


we should oppose any monarchical gov- 
}ernment whereas it actually meant opposi- 
| tion to an extension to this continent of 
any European monarchical system. So 
| one as it is American we have never in- 
terfered with the form of government. At 
this time, 
Empire of Brazil 
pendage to a European monarchy, 
American Government recognized 
emperor, refusing, however, 
similar to that suggested by Colombia. 


the 


During the next year Mexico appealed | 


to the Government in Washington, claim- 
ing that the French fleet maneuvers in 
the Caribbean were such a threat to 
| sovereignty as Monroe had pictured in 
| his message. Nothing happened as the 
| fleet shortly broke up, part returning to 
|France, but it is significant that Clay 
| wrote to the American Minister in Paris 
protesting against the sending of a large 
| fleet to the Caribbean without notice to 
the United States and adding that this 
country “could not see with indifference,” 
| the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico pass 
jinto the hands of another power. 

In 1828 we were again called upon to 
interpret the Doctrine in a war then 
raging between the Argentine and Brazil 
| Mr. Clay replied thus: 
| It is a war strictly American in its origin 
| and its object. It is a war in which the 
| allles of Europe have taken no part. Even 
| if Portugal and the Brazils had remained 
united, and the war had been carried on 
by their joint arms, against the Argentine 
| Republic, that would have been far from 
| presenting the case which the message con- 
templated. 
| Still gain, in 1840, a situation arose in 
| which the Monroe Doctrine was called into 
|question, It was rumored' that Spain 
might cede her title to Cuba to Great 
Britain and the Secretary of State wrote 
as follows to our Minister in Spain: 





_{in 


Spain’s Move in Cuba 


In 1840 Is Opposed 


| Should you have reason to suspect any 
design on the part of Spain to transfer 
voluntarily her title to the island (Cuba) 
|} whether of ownership or and 
j whether permanent or temporary, to Great 
| Britain, or any other power, you will dis- 
tinctly state that the United States will 
prevent it, at all hazards, as they will any 
foreign military occupation for any pre- 
text whatsoever—and you are authorized to 
assure the Spanish Government that in case 
|} of any attempt from whatever quarter, to 
wrest from her this portion of her terri- 
| tory, she may securely depend upon the 
military and naval resources of the United 
States to aid her in preserving or receiv- 
ing it. 
| One might trace many more instances 
in which the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
| yoked, culminating in the well remembered 
| Venezuela boundary case in 1895, when 
ithe note of Secretary Olney and the mes- 
sages of President Cleveland give the most 
complete exposition in our history of the 
Doctrine as applied to a concrete case. 
But perhaps the most important thing to 
remember of the Venezuelan case is that 
it is the last time in our history that we 
have invoked the Monroe Doctrine, the 


possession, 


last time that we have acted under it.| 


| People may approve or disapprove of vari- 

ous phases of our relations with Latin 
America since that time; they have no 
lright to relate them in any way to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

From these early interpretations we can 
deduce the following clear definitions, both 
of what the Doctrine was and what it was 
not. 
existing possessions on this continent held 
by European powers. It was not a pledge 
of aliiance; nor a guarantee against war 
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by a European power against Latin Amer- 
ica. It does not relieve the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics from their responsibilities 
as independent sovereignties. | 

It was not directed against the mon- 
archical form of government on this hemi- | 
sphere; nor did it apply to wars between | 
American States; nor to wars between a 
parent country and its former colony. As- | 
serting the intention of the United States | 
to prevent a non-American power from 
establishing itself on this continent, it 
Goes not give our Republic any warrant to | 
interfere in the internal affairs of an 





a a nt ge . 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the House or Senate whose committee 
assignments or district or State interests 
place them in contact with Federal opera- 
tions of this nature. The suggestions 
which the Board receives through the calls 
for information ofttimes have proved as 
valuable to it as the information it sup- 
|plied in response to the inquiries. 

As a result of the work being done in 
connection with the assembling of data on 


| Government-owned or Government-con- 
| trolled property, the Board is giving con- 
| sideration to a standard form of lease. It 


American State. It has no taint of im- 
perialism. In a speech before the Ameri- 


Outside of Africa, | 


in the map. They were largely economic | 


countries are able and progressive, and | 


began in the last half of the nineteenth | 


{tions, but to state also the unwillingness | 


after assuring itself that the} 
was not a mere ap-| 


the | 
an alliance | 


can Society of International Law in 1914, 
Mr. Elihu Root explained vividly to what 
matters the Monroe Doctrine does not ap- 
ply. He said: 


Cites Lawful Rights 
And Physical Power 


A false conception of what the Monroe 
Doctrine is, of what it demands and what 
it justifies, of its scope and of its limits, 
has invaded the public press and affected 
public opinion within the past few years. 
Grandiose schemes of national expansion in- 
voke the Monroe Doctrine. Interested mo- 
tives to compel Central or South American 
countries to do or refrain from doing 
something by which indviidual Americans 
may profit invoke the Monroe Doctrine. 
|} Clamors for national glory for minds too 
shallow to grasp at the same time a sense 
of national duty invoke the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The intolerance which remands that 
control over the conduct and the opinions 
of other peoples which its the essence of 
tyranny invoke the Monroe Doctrine. 
Thoughtless people who see no difference 
between lawful right and physical power 
assume that the Monroe Doctrine is a war- 
rant for interference in the internal affairs 
of all weaker nations in the New World. 
Against this supposititious doctrine, many 
protests both in the United States and in 
South America have been made, and justly 
made. To the real Monroe Doctrine these 
protests have no application. 


The Doctrine is today, I believe as 
}sound a policy as it ever was and, al- 
| though at the present time one can not see 
|the remotest possibility that we shall have 
to invoke it again, since it runs only 
|against foreign aggression, that is no_rea- 


responsibilities. 


still remains in Latin America a certain 
irritation toward the Monroe Doctrine. 
First of all this is because the doctrine is 
unilateral. As President Wilson said, “The 
|Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the 
United States on her own authority. It 
|}always has been maintained and always 
will be maintained, upon her own re- 
sponsibility.” 


Protected Against 


Foreign Invasion 
It had to be unilateral at first because 


was the only Nation of the Westeyn Hemi- 
sphere whose independence was recognized 
by Europe and whose potential power was 
grudgingly admitted. As I have already 
said, it was under the protection against 
foreign invasion given by this country that 
the genius of self-government developed 
in Latin America resulting finally in those 


wards, but our friends. 

If this be true, many people say, why 
should we not give up the unilateral 
aspect of the Monroe Doctrine and invite 
j}them to join with us in making it an 
American doctrine. The answer seems to 
me very clear. 
treaty of alliance which is contrary to 
'our traditions and our institutions. 


| On the other hand, if the Latin Amert- 
can nations do not themselves individually 
proclaim similar doctrines it is because 
|they know they would act in accord with 
| the spirit of the Doctrine whether or not 
| it had been proclaimed as a policy. Not 
| one of our friends in South America would 
be more willing than we to see one of their 
independent neighbors absorbed into the 





tion. 

All these nations are 
surely supporters of the policy of America 
for Americans as we are. The fact that 
we happen publicly to have declared the 
policy makes our interest no greater. The 
Monroe Doctrine confers no superior posi- 
tion on the United States. It was origin- 
ally intended to help; it accomplished its 
task; in the changed circumstances of the 
20th Century it offers no threat, but re- 
mains as an assurance of our unswerving 
friendship toward our sister nations of 
this Western Hemisphere. 


is that it has been wrongfully credited 
with giving us a right—in our own minds 
at least—to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. In the protection 
of American interests in Latin American 
countries the Monroe Doctrine has no 
more place than in the protection of 
those interests in the Orient. Perhaps 
diplomatic intervention has sometimes 
been unwise, even unfair. One hears of 
“dollar diplomacy.” If this ever existed 
it has, thank God, gone the way of all 
| bad policies. 

Every nation has the right and the duty 
to demand justice for its citizens engaged 
in legitimate business abroad. No na- 
jtion has a right to demand more than 


justice. It is only in case of miscarriage 
of justice that diplomatic protests have 
any part, I can assure you that no one 


the American Government asks for 
our citizens engaged in business in Latin 
America more than we ask for them in 
| other parts of the world. 

But everywhere, at all times, we expect 
that the governments of the nations 
where they reside and work shall give 


son to strike it from the roll of American | 


There has been in the past and there | 


at the time of Monroe the United States | 


powerful nations which are no longer our | 


This would constitute a} 


political system of a non-American na- 
| 


instinctively as 


Another reason that the Monroe Doc- | 
trine has been disliked by Latin America | 


jis proposed to make this lease-form one 
suitable to all activities of the Govern- 
ment requiring the ,leasing of property 
outside of the District of Columbia. 


| In the meantime the work of compiling 
jevery item of information about Govern- 
|ment is to be continued. The Acting 
| Supervising Architect of the Treasury and 
|the Department of Justice are proceeding 
| with the assembly of necessary data from 
{those sources. The Department of Jus- 
tice has control of prison property and 
this of itself constitutes a large item in 
{so far as value of Federal property is con- 
cerned, while from the Supervising Archi- 
| tect’s office will come figures on the con- 
| struction going on under the present pub- 
|lic buildings program. 


| Parks and Forests 


There probably never will be complete 
|data on the national parks. Likewise, the 
|national forest reserves present a prob- 
|lem and their evaluation is difficult if not 
|impossible, but the property in regular 
}use by the Government will have its life 
history, its description and value on the 
|records in the Board's files and that not 
possible of appraisement will be accurately 
| d= scribed. 

Col. D. P. Quinlan has been in charge 
of the work as executive assistant to the 
Chief Coordinator. The outline of the 
survey that has been made and the di- 
rection of its detailed program is regarded 
}as,a major contribution to the policy of 
greater efficiency in Government. Col, 
| Quinlan expects to have the program vir- 
|tually completed or so nearly completed 
that it may be carried through to com- 
| pletion without delay when he returns to 
his Army corps after July 15. 


Farmers Begin Repayment 
Of Loans to Government 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
linas, and Virginia, and next week ine 
spectors will go into West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Forces are 
|now being sent into other more northern 
regions, and the men have been at work 
for some time in the South. 

These inspectors travel in their own au- 
tomobiles, on a mileage allowance, and 
visit farmers to whom loans have been 
made; advise them as to the handling of 
their crops to insure repayment of their 
loans, and check up to see that the Gov- 
ernment’s interests are being protected. 
| The Fort Worth, Tex., regional office 
|has been discontinued with the cessation 
| of issuance of loans. Collections for this 
| region will be handled through the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., office. 


Collection work has been decentralized, 
effective July 1, so that each of the four 
regional offices will handle the collections 
for its own region. Deposits will be made 
in the reserve bank most convenient in 
each region, instead of being forwarded 
to the central office. The regional offices 
are at Washington, D. C.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Grand Forks, N. Dak., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Hatching of Waterfowl 
Is Reduced by Drought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Migratory Bird Treaty Act. These amend- 
ments will reduce the open seasons on 
| waterfowl by two weeks in each of the 
States the coming Fall and Winter. He 
|}also adopted other restrictions to reduce 
|the annual kill of wild fowl, including a 
jreduction in the number of live-goose de< 
jcoys that may hereafter be used at any, 
|} gunning stand. 

The Biological Survey has been observ= 
|ing the drought conditions in the breed- 
|ing grounds of the wild fowl, particularly 
in the Plains States and Prairie Provinces. 
A large part of the wild fowl that spend 
the Fall and Winter months in the United 
| States come from these areas. The results 
of the Bureau's studies in cooperation with 
Canadian conservation officials will be 
awaited with interest, it is believed, by 
sportsmen and conservationists of both 
countries, since it is generally recognized 
that the conditions now confronting the 
wild fowl of North America are the most 
serious in our history. 








ig ‘ . . 
\Game Commissioners 


| Named in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 3, 


Governor Pinchot July 1 reappointed 
the following as members of the Board of 
Game Commissioners: Adolf Muller, Nor- 
|ristown; Jared M. B. Reis, New Castle; 
|Francis H. Coffin, Scranton; Richard E, 
Reitz, Brookville; Ross L. Leffler, Mc- 
| Keesport; Harry C. Stackpole, St. Marys, 
and J. August Beck, Williamsport. 


It had no application to the then. 


them protection, shall treat them fairly | understanding would do away with suspi- 
as we treat foreigners in our own coun-|cion and bad feeling. All this, however, 
try; that, subservient to the laws of the|is not for today because we are here to 
land where they live, they shall receive | pay tribute to the memory of President 
a full measure of justice and considera-| Monroe, to explain once more the pur- 
| tion in their legitimate pursuits. In Latin | pose and results of the great policy which 
America this does not flow from anything | he enunciated in 1823. 
contained or implied in the Monroe Doc-| Our relations with Latin America are, 
trine, but rather from international law | above all, not in any way partisan. It is 
jand from the custom of nations. }the United States which has duties and 
= | responsibilities, not the party. To be sure 
Canal Imposes the party in power has to carry out those 
¢ duties and responsibilities, but no gov- 
Duty of Protection }ernment would dare to stray far from the 
| The building and operation of the Pan-j| national policy. That is, and must al- 
;ama Canal have imposed on the Ameri-| ways be a policy of frank and friendly co- 
can Government duties in connection with | operation with our friends in Latin Amer- 
| the defense of this great work which we/|ica. As Americans we must hold together. 
| hold as trustees for the world quite as/ All through his trip Mr. Hoover stressed 
much as for our own benefit. We must|our common interests. In his address in 
| protect this international waterway be-|Cost Rica he said, “Good will between 
cause it is of the nighest benefit to both/ nations is not a policy—it is a deduction 
; North and South America. This respon-| arising from a series of actions. It is not 
sibility entails duties in the whole Carib-|a diplomatic formula; it is an aspiration 
|bean region, which, of necessity, become} which flows from the ideals of a people, 
a part of the foreign policy of the United | So generous a recognition by you that the 
States, but the present is no time to dis-| spirit of the people of the United States 
cuss our Caribbean policy although Ijhas ever been steadfast in resolution to 
should be glad of the opportunity to! act not only with justice to its neighbors, 
explain and defend the actions of the but that they do aspire to cooperate with 
American Government in the Caribbean.| them for the making of good will, will find 
They have often been sadly misunder-|a deep response from the very hearts of 
stood and I am sorry to say that false ex-|my countrymen.” It is in this spirit that 





planations of this policy have frequently | the United States carries on and will cone 
disturbed the tenor of our relations with | tinue to carry on its relatior#$ with South 
Latin America. I feel sure that complete! America. a t. 
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American Autos 
$8 Per Cent of 
Total for World 


*Number of Registrations in 


All Nations Showed Gain 
Of Two Per Cent Last 
. Year Despite Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

fore. Outside the United States the ratio 
Was one to every 200 persons as against 
one to 216 at the beginning of the year. 

The most densely motorized region out- 
side continental United States was Ha- 
waii, with 1 car for every 7 inhabitants. 
Among foreign countries, Canada, and 
New Zealand again shared first place, 
each with an unchanged ratio of 1 to 8; 
Australia followed, with 1 car for every 
11 persons. Yemen and Oman in Arabia, 
China, Ethiopio, and the Solomon Islands 
had fewer cars in proportion to popula- 
tion than any other countries covered by 
the census. 


Interrelation of Nations 


The increasingly close interrelation of 
the countries of the world through eco- 
nomic ties makes it apparent, especially 
in the matter of transportation, that 
there should be an approach to the closest 
possible uniformity of efficiency in all the 
important countries. The development of 
rapid motor transportation in a country 
which now lacks adequate transportation 


facilities is not only economically impor- | 


tant to the country itself but also to 
those countries which buy from it and 
sell to it. Recognition of this fact sup- 
plies one important stimulus to the motor 
trade. 

Another comes from the self-advertis- 
ing value of the automobile itself. There 
is abundant evidence to prove that the 
existence of only a few cars in many of 
the so-called backward countries has been 
an important influence in developing the 
motor trade. This is equally true of the 
purchases by the Ethiopian chieftain, the 
Arabian sheik, and the Chinese trader, 
whose conversion to the motor vehicle 
exerts a powerful force in the creation 
of a greater demand for automobiles. 


Market Possibilities 


The census portrays strikingly the need 
of more automobiles in some of these mar- 
kets, now temporarily checked by depres- 


sion, but offering fields for pioneering 
’ work which await only a readjustment of 


economic conditions to present new and 
increased demands for motor vehicles. 

Among them are many countries that 
are important suppliers of raw products to 
the industrial nations and that will de- 

nd to an increasing degree upon the au- 

obile to speed the movement of these 
oducts. It is especially in these coun- 
ries that the automobile is providing an 
essential link in the chain of commodity 
transportation and personal travel which 
will necessarily have to be strengthened, 
not weakened. 

It is only necessary to consider in their 
full significance a few of the salient facts 
disclosed in this study to realize the po- 
tential importance of many foreign mar- 
kets whose motor trade as yet is com- 
paratively small. But these are the facts 
which should dominate any estimate of 
our future export trade in automobiles, 
curtailed temporarily by the consequences 
of the world depression. The compara- 
tively small increase in world registrations 
undoubtedly reflects to some extent the 
reduced sales during 1930, but it has an- 
other and more significant meaning, 
namely, that the automobiles already in 
operation throughout the world are being 
used longer than usual and that this ab- 
normal usage is building up a backlog for 
future sales, which will provide a power- 
ful stimulus to the recovery of the oversea 
trade in automotive products. 


Registrations Compared 


The registrational rank of various coun- 
tries, the relative gains made by trucks 
and buses as compared with passenger 
cars, the share represented by American 
automobiles, the comparative registration 
in representative world cities, and the 
Suggested values of the annual world 
census are set forth in succeeding para- 
graphs. 

Registrations of automobiles in the 
United States, as of Jan. 1, 1931, totaled 
26,697,398, an increase of 43,948 over the 
total a year earlier. Total registrations in 
all other countries amounted to 9,108,234, 
an increase of 634,284, or 7.4 per cent, 
Over the figure on Jan. 1, 1930. 

The relatively greater increase outside 
the United States is, of course, largely 
ascribable to the fact that the American 
automobile market has become predom- 
inantly a replacement market, whereas in 
many foreign countries a large proportion 
of sales are “first” sales to nonowners and 
‘consequently add to the registrations in 
those countries. The 7.4 per cent increase 
in registrations in foreign countries is a 
significant indication of the opportunities 
abroad for the expansion of motor sales. 


United Kingdom Ranks Second 


The United Kingdom ranked second to 
the United States, with registrations total- 
ing 1,529,272; it was followed by France, 
which had a total of 1,459,650 and stood 
‘in second place last year. Canada ranked 
fourth, with registrations of 1,224,098, and 
Germany fifth, with 679,300. The end of 
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Where a tarpaying corporation ac- 
quired property in 1920 and issued its 
stock therefor, the basis of the prop- 
erty was its value on the dates ac- 
quired, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit has held. 

The transfer was from one merging 
corporation to another, and_ the 
property should retain the same basis 
in the new corporation as in the old, 
a dissenting opinion contends. 

(The full text of the majority opin- 
ion in the above case of Unaka and 
City National Bank v. U. S. appeared 
in the issue of July 3.) The full text 
of the dissenting opinion follows: 


HICKENLOoOPER, Circuit Judge (dissent- 
ing): I cannot concur. The only ques- 
tion presented is whether when there has 
| been a consolidation or merger of two 
| corporations, A and B, to form the new 
| corporation. AB, which latter acquires all 
the assets of A and B and assumes all 
}of their liabilities, and which issues its 
| stock to the former stockholders of A and 
|B, “in the same proportion held by them” 
}in A and B, AB shall thereafter be en- 
| titled to use, for income tax purposes un- 
der the Act of 1921, and upon the sale 
(in 1921) of certain real estate previously 
| owned by B, the same cost basis (here the 
March 1, 1913, value) as B would have 
| been entitled to use had no consolidation 
intervened. The proper answer to this 
question seems to me to depend exclu- 
sively upon whether there has been a true 
consolidation and merger as distinguished 
from what should more properly be desig- 
nated an exchange of property—property 
| for stock—or a simple purchase and sale. 
It may be conceded that a new basis 
|might well be established in the case of 
ja purchase of property, even of several 
kinds and in bulk, and the payment of 
| the purehase price in stock or securities 
at an agreed valuation; but it is extremely 
difficult to see how such new basis of in- 
vestment value in the hands of the trans- 
| feree could be established without raising 
as of the same time the question*of profit 
or loss to the transferor, and to the stock- 
| holders of the transferor; and the Reéve- 
nue Acts have been peculiarly consistent 
in providing by express enactment that 
no loss or gain shall be recognized as to 
either the corporations or stockholders in 
event of reorganizations, consolidations, | 
combinations or mergers. See Revenue | 
Act of 1918, section 202(b), c. 18, 40 Stat. | 
1060; Revenue Act of 1921, section 202(c) 
(3), c. 136, 42 Stat. 230; Revenue Act of 
1924, section 203(b) (3), c. 234, 43 Stat.) 
256, etc. Thus also, that the stockholder | 
who, by just such a transaction as that | 
with which we are here concerned, re- | 
ceives stock in the consolidated (or re- | 
organized) company, in exchange for the 
stock theretofore held by him in one of 
the corporations which was a party to 
the consolidation, is not required to ac- 
count for gain or loss in respect of the 
new stock, has been authoritatively es- 
tablished in Weiss v. Stearn, 265 U. S. 
242. There would therefore seem to be 
no purchase and sale or exchangejof prop- 
erty within the act upon which the new 
basis cofild be founded. | 


Considers Effect of | 
Method of Consolidation 


It would seem to me, also, a matter 
of supreme indifference whether the con- 
solidation be effected by A acquiring all) 
the assets and assuming all the liabilities 
of B, and issuing its capital stock to the 
former stockholders of B, by reversing | 
such procedure, or by both A and B trans- | 
ferring their assets to an entirely new | 
corporation, AB, which in turn assumes 
all liabilities of A and B. The important | 
factor is that, by consolidating, the iden- | 
| ties of both A and B are merged in AB, 
‘the businesses of both are continued, and 
the stockholders of both retain, pre-| 
sumably, the same monetary value of in- 
terest in the new entity. There is, then, 
no reasonable ground for contending that 
|@ right which belonged to B before the 
; combination, albeit such right was only | 
the right to use and admitted basis of 
valuation of real estate for income tax 
purposes, should not pass to AB, and be | 
exercised by it when and if occasion arose. | 
| This conclusion would seem implicit in 
| the very nature of the transaction—the 
| right of B to the given basis, a property 
| right, an asset, passing from B to AB. 


But it is said that consolidations of | 
corporations may assume different forms 
and result in different relationships but 
such considerations are not relevant here; 
that if the stipulations of fact are to be 
honored it stands out. that pursuant 
| thereto “appellant acquired the banking 
house for $38,500 on Sept. 11, 1920, and 
issued stock therefor.” This impresses 
me as subordinating the very substance 
of what is known to have taken place to 
;@ form of expression and as arriving at 
a construction of the stipulation by the 
isolation of a single expression from its 
| context, which expression also seems to| 
|me to be contrary to the evident intent of | 
| the document as a whole and inconsistent 
| with practically every other part of it— 
a slip, or even, possibly, a pitfall into 
which counsel have been led or inad-| 
vertently fallen. The stipulation just as 
specifically concedes that the transac- 
tion was one of pure consolidation; that 
the building was acquired “pursuant to 





| 
| 


Dissent to Ruling Determining 
Gain in Consolidation of Banks 


Minority Opinion Filed in Case Involving 


Gain in Sale of Realty Taken for Stock 


the City National Banks.” Construing 
[this stipulation by its four corners, keep- 
ing in mind what is general knowledge 
las to the method and mode of such con- 
| solidations and the provisions of the code 
[regulating them, and considering the 
matter from its practical viewpoint—with 
|regard to substance rather than to form 
| (Weiss v. Stearn, supra, at p. 254)—I 
;cannot conclude that the expression that 
the property was acquired by the appel- 
\lant “for the sum of $38,500 pursuant 
* * *” etc, meant anything at all but 
that $38.500 was the value at which it 
was carried upon the books of the Unaka 
National Bank before the consolidation 
and upon the financial statement of that 
bank which formed a part of the con- 
solidation agreement. This position also 
jgains force when we note the exact 
\identity of this amount and the original 
{cost of the building in 1901. 
last cited Mr. Justice McReynolds says: 
|“Questions of taxation must be deter- 
|mined by viewing what was actually done, 
|rather than the declared purpose of the 
| participants.” This language is especially 
pertinent to the issue before us. 


Rights of Consolidated 
Bank Considered 


Nor is it apparent to me why, if the 
fact of a consolidation be conceded, this 
consideration is not relevant here. Had 
the real estate been the property of the 


City National Bank whose charter ‘was | 


not surrendered, and which was used as 


the vehicle to effect the consolidation, | 


doubtless no contention would ever have 
|been made that the consolidated bank 
| was not entitled to use the March 1, 1913, 
value. If this be so it is not clear why 
the consolidated bank is not entitled to 
|the same rights in respect of property 
|of the Unaka National Bank, especially 
since the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, c. 209, sec- 
tion 2, 40 Stat. 1044 (12 U. 8. C. A. sec- 
| tion 34) specifically provides that “the 
| said consolidated national bank shall hold 
jand enjoy the same and all rights of 
| property, franchises, and interests in the 
|same manner and to the same extent as 
was (were[?]) held and enjoyed by the 
| national bank so consolidated therewith.” 
|Could anything be more explicit to the 
effect that the consolidated bank should 
be subrogated as regards property rights 
and interests to the exact position of the 
bank which was merged with it? 
Finally, upon this branch of the case, 
we come to the meaning of section 202‘a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, supra, “that 
the basis for ascertaining the gain de- 
rived or loss sustained from a sale or 
other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, acquired after Feb. 28, 
1913, shall be the cost of such property.” 
(Italics mine.) Obviously “acquired” can 
mean in that association only “acquired 


|by purchase or exchange” for otherwise 


there would be no “cost.” The section 
could have no possible application to a 
gift of real estate, nor to a devise or 


|inheritance. By the same token it should 


have no application to a consolidation of 
corporations in which there is a merging 
of interests, not a purchase and sale in 
the true sense, nor an exchange. We have 
been cited to no case holding the section 
to apply to a consonidation, and I doubt 
if such a precedent could be found, for 
otherwise the industry of counsel would 
have uncovered it. 


Refers to Regulation 
Promulgated by Treasury 


But were the matter less clear than it 
seems to me from its inherent nature and 
from the absence of any provision in 
terms hopelessly inconsistent with the 
right claimed, I should feel “constrained 
to follow the long and unbroken line of 
executive construction, applicable to the 
words which Congress repeatedly reem- 
ployed in acts passed subsequent to such 
construction.” Poe v. Seaborn, 282 U. S. 


Chocolate Co., — U. S. — (decided May 
18, 1931) and cases there cited. Treasury 
Regulation 45, Article 1568, was promul- 
gated under the 1918 Act which contained 
the familiar provisions as to computing 
income or gain arising from the exchanges 
of property. This article precisely fits 
the case at bar. It provides, inter alias: 
“Similarly, the cost after reorganization, 
merger or consolidation of the assets of 
A or of the consolidated corporation is 
the sum of the cost (or the fair market 


of A and of B for the purpose of ascer- 
taining gain or loss upon a subsequent 
sale. The new invested capital of A or 
of the consolidated corporation is to be 
determined as if A and B were rendering 
a consolidated return as affiliated cor- 
porations.” (Italics mine.) This position 
has never been abrogated by Act of Con- 
gress, by judicial pronouncement, or by 
Treasury Regulation. Its natural equity 
seems to me apparent. It was even more 
explicitly stated in Article 1574 of Treds- 
ury Regulation 69 under the 1926 Act: 
“In conformity with the principle of ig- 
noring for tax purposes those reorganiza- 
tions which result merely in a change of 
form, the statute provides further * * * 
that the assets acquired by a corporation 
a party to the reorganization shall have 
the same basis for determining * * * gain 
or loss from subséquent sale as they had 


In the case | 


| 





101, 116; see also McCaughn v. Hershey | 


value as of March 1, 1913), of the assets | 


APPOINTED COUNSEL |\Summary of New Cases Filed 
On Docket of Supreme Court 


TO GOVERNOR 


TYRE C. TAYLOR 

ALEIGH, N. C., June 3.—Promoted by 

Governor O. Max Gardner from the 
post of private secretary, which he had 
held from the beginning of the Gardner 
administration in January, 1929, Tyre, 
C. Taylor assumed his new duties, June 
1, as executive counsel. He succeeded 
Judge N. A. Townsend, resigned. 


As executive counsel, he will have 
charge of all pardon and parole matters 
as well as serving as liaison officer be- 
tween the Governor and the State de- 
partments and sitting on many boards 
and commissions as the personal and 
official representative of the Governor. 

A native of Alleghany County, N. C., 
Mr. Taylor entered the University of 
North Carolina in 1917. He worked his 
way through that institution, making 
a high scholastic record. 

In his senior year in 1920-21 he was 
editor of the Carolina Magazine. He 
represented the University in intercol- 
legiate debates against Johns Hopkins, 
Washington and Lee and Pennsylvania 
Universities, and also represented the 
University’s student government coun- 
cil at the national conference at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1921. 

He was winner of the Kenan prize in 
philosophy. He received his A. B. de- 
gree in 1921, and was awarded his M. A. 
in 1922, specializing in history and gov- 
ernment. 


After serving as principal of the 
Windsor High School for two years, 
1922-24, he studied law for two years at 
the Harvard Law School and began the 
practice of his profession in Charlotte. 


@ new or different basis (the book value 
of the consolidating or merging com- 
pany) because of the inclusion of section 
204(a) (7) in the Revenue Act of 1924 and 
are cited to the case of Anargyros v. 
Edwards, 22 F. (2d) 707 (D. C., N. Y.) and 
the “Statement of Changes in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 by H. R. 6715, and the 
Reasons Therefor” (Ways and Means 
Committee) as supporting the contention 
made. The case cited does not seem to 
me in point and the statement of the 
Ways and Means Committee demon- 
strates, if it shows anything, that the 
change was intended to prevent an in- 
crease in the basis, through consolidation 
or reorganization, and to compel the use 
of the same basis as when the property 
was in the hands of one of the parties 
to such consolidation. The power to in- 
crease the basis upon reorganization un- 
der Acts prior to 1924 is admitted. But 
apart from the inaptnes of these citations, 


by implication. See cases cited in dis- 
senting opinion in Aluminum Castings 
Co. v. Routzahn, 282 U. S. 92, 100. Unless 
clearly within the letter of the act the 
subject is not bound. See Crooks v, Har- 
relson, 282 U. S. 55, 61. 

For the reasons above stated I feel 
constrained to respectfully dissent. 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 3 


C. H. C. Jagels. Docket No. 32081. . 

Where the petitioner, while presi- 
dent and director of a bank, joined 
with six other directors in borrowing 
money with which to purchase from 
the bank at their full face value cer- 
tain notes which were considered 
questionable by the bank examiner 
but which the petitioner believed 
would ultimately be paid in full, and 
where four directors, including peti- 
tioner, paid varying amounts on ac- 
count of their endorsement of a note 
given to secure the loan obtained 
under the circumstances set out, held, 
in the absence of evidence to show 
what part, if any, of the debts evi- 
denced by the notes so purchased was 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off in the taxable year, peti- 
tioner is not entitled to a deduction 
for a bad debt and no deductible loss 


| poration’s shares being assigned 


nothing can be added to a taxing statute | 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


_ Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower. court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Admiralty (see Seamen). 
Appeals—Review—Scope and exte ‘Mat- 
ters not in issue or presented on peal— 
Whether Circuit Court of Appeals erred 
in allegedly determining matters mot in 
issue between parties in trial court.and not 
presented by any appeal or assignment of 
error.—Turner et al. v. Kirkwood, No. 188; 


| C. C. A. 10, cert, (49 F. (2d) 590). 


Bankruptcy — Preferences and_ transfers — 
Burden of proof in action to set aside— 
Where trustee in bankruptcy sought, upon 

proof allegedly only of claims against bank- 

rupt which were secured, to set aside trans- 
fers by bankrupt corporation to its officers 
and directors and others at a time when 
bankrupt was allegedly insolvent, the bill 
alleging that transiers were fraudulent and 
without consideration, should answers of de- 
fendants denying under oath the charges 
of fraud and alleging full consideration tor 


| transfers, without knowledge of insolvency 


of bankrupt, and other specific facts, which, 
if true, showed good faith, have been ac- 
corded such probative weight as to place 
upon trustee the burden of proof to estab- 
lish essential averments of his bill by pre- 
ponderance of evidence.—Claude Neon 
Southern Corp. et al. v. McCaffrey, etc., 
No. 196; C. C. A. 5, cert. (47 F. (2d) 172). 

Banks—National banks—Powers—lIncidental 

contracts— 

Whether contract with national bank 
whereby majority stockholders of corpora- 
tion assigned stock to director of bank and 
agreed that bank should operate dry goods 
store of corporation for certain period and 
control the corporation was ultra vires the 
bank and against public policy.—Jacobs et 
al. v. First National Bank of Shreveport et 
al., Na. 182; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 F. (2d) 17). 
Bills of lading (see Shipping). 


Constitutional law—Equal protection—Dis- 
crimination by reason of race—Segrega- 
tion in public school of children of Mex- 
ican or Spanish descent— 


Whether segregation of American children 
of Mexican or Spanish descent in elemen- 
tary grades of Texas public school apart 
from other American white children, the 
segregation having been made, as claimed 
by school authorities, because of language 
difficulties, late entrance of such children 
into school, and to develop special talents 
of such children, deprive such children and 
their parents of liberty, property and equal 
protection in violation of Texas and Federal 
Constitutions.—Salvatierra et al. v. Inde- 
pendent School District of Del Rio, etc., 
No, 195; Tex. Ct. Civ. Appls., 4th Sup. Jud. 
Dist., appl. (Oct, 29, 1930). 

Contribution (see Trusts). 


Corporations—Officers and agents—Liabilities 
as to ——— and stockholders—Ac- 

* tion by stotkholders against those liqui- 
dating corporation— : 
Where, after threat of receivership, ma- 

jority stockholders of corporation operating 

dry goods store made agreement with prin- 
cipal creditor—a national bank—for it to 
operate the business, a majority of cor- 
in trust 
to director of bank to be reassigned at 
expiration of agreement, and bank’s repre- 
sentatives operated store until agreement 
expired, and thereafter, continuing control 
of corporation, undertook to liquidate cor- 
poration by “high-handed and unjustifiable” 
methods, discontinuing purchases, discharg- 
ing salesmen, etc., and paying off creditors 
including the bank, did minority stockhold- 
ers have right of action, and was evidence 
sufficient, to recover damages on behaif of 
corporation against bank and its represent- 
atives for alleged misapplication of funds 
of corporation and damage done its business 
and good will during their control.—Jacobs 
et al. v. First National Bank of Shreveport 

et al., No. 182; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 F. (2d) 17). 

Corporations (see also Bankruptcy; Banks). 

Courts—Supreme Court of United States— 
Jurisdiction—Certiorari to Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals— 

Whether, by reason of statutory changes 
relating to appeals from Patent Office by 
acts of March 2, 1927, and March 2, 1929, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
jurisdiction to issue a writ of certiorari to 
review decision of Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals on appeal from decision of 
Commissioner of Patents in trade mark pro- 
ceeding.—United States Gypsum Co. v. Plas- 
toid Products, Inc., No. 191; C. C. P. A., 
cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 333). 

Customs duties—Construction and opera- 
tion of custom laws—Customs duties dis- 
tinguished from internal revenue taxes— 
— of assessment under treaty with 

uba— ~ 

Whether taxes or duties prescribed by 


sec. 400(a) of Revenue Act of 1926 and paid | 


by purchase of internal revenue stamps 
affixed to cigars imported from Cuba end 
canceled by customs officials were customs 
duties, and, 
separate from primary and regular duties 
provided by Tariff Act of 1922; and whether, 
under provisions of 1902 commercial treaty 


with Cuba a reduction of 20 per cent ap- | 
plied to such duties imposed on cigars im- | 


ported from Cuba (19 U. S. C. 124-5), or 
whether, as held below, such reduction did 
not apply because under Article IX of 
treaty the contracting parties intended to 
distinguish between regular tariff duties and 
other additional taxes, including additional 
customs duties imposed on imported mer- 
chandise subsequent to its importation.— 
Faber, Coe & Gregg, Inc., v. United States, 
No. 180; C. C. P. A., cert. (April 15, 1931), 
Descent and distribution (see Indians). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Employ- 

ment in interstate commerce—What con- 

stitutes— 

Whether, under Federal Employegs’ Lia- 
bility Act, member of train crew employed 
in interstate commerce when in)jurea while 


en route with train of empty cars for dis- | 


tribution at points within State and moving 
under specific orders to get train of loaded 
cars, some of which were billed in inter- 
state commerce and contained coal con- 
signed to points outside State but which 
cars were not grouped together in a train 
at time employe received his orders.—Jarvis 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 
=. 189; Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (37 S. W. (2d) 
602). 

Whether freight car repairer who was in- 
jured while replacing brake shoe on an 
empty car being used for both interstate 


if so, were additional to and | 


+ 


| 





Interstate commerce (see Federal Employers’ 

Liability Act). 

Limitation of actions (see Shipping). 
Master and servant—Relation—Evidence of 

Employment—Employe engaged on inter- 

change track of two railroads— 

Whether employe of one railroad who 
had been hired by, and was receiving his 
salary from, and was working under in- 
structions of, such railroad when he was 


|; injured while repairing a freight car of 


another railroad on an exchange or con- 
nection track between the lines of the two 
railroads owned and maintained jointly by 
them for interchange of cars could be held 
an employe of such other company as well 


| as the first company in action against both 


under Federal Employers’ Liabilit 

Safety Appliance Act, by reason o: 

mony that he was working for both.—South- 

ern Ry. Co. v. Hamilton, No. 193; N.*C. Sup. 

Ct., cert. (158 8. E. 75). 

Master and servant (see also Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act). 


Municipal corporations (see Injuction). 


Act and 
his testi- 


| Negligence (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act) 
| Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 


Act). 
Schools (see Constitutional Law). 


| Seamen—Wages—Claims for double wages— 


Advances on wages—Application of statu- 

tory provisions— 

Application of statutory provisions (46 U. 
8. C. 595) as to Mability for double wages 
and penalties to case of foreign seamen on 
board foreign vessels who signed on at 
American port for return to American port; 
and application of statutory provisions (46 
U.S C. 599) prohibiting advances on wages 
to seamen.—Akties, Dampskibsselskabet Don- 
nebrog, etc., v. Mikkelsen et al., No. 190; C. 
C. A. 4, cert. (47 F. (2d) 723) (Cross-petition 
in No. 76). 


Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss or injury 
—Actions—Conditions 
ing upon time to sue limitation 
In suit under maritime contract, involv- 

ing damage to shipment of goods by sea, 

must not the carrier, as condition precedent 
to relying upon time to sue limitation in bill 
of lading show that vessel in which goods 
were carried was seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped and supplied, or that due 
diligence was used to make vessel seaworthy. 


ca: Aron & Co.. Inc. v.,Panama Rall Road | tention to the proper marketing facilities 


Co., No. 187; N. Y¥. Ct. Appls., cert. (255 N. 
Y. 513). 


Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss or in- 
jury—Actions—Limitation—Validity of 
time to sue clause in bill of lading— 
Under maritime contract embracing ship- 

ment of goods by sea from Ecuador to New 

York is not a limitation in bill of lading 

that no suit for loss or damage shall be 

maintainable against the carrier unless in- 
stituted within six months after shipment 
involved arrives or should arrive at destina- 
tion unreasonable and void as a matter of 
general maritime law, because against pub- 


| 
lic policy—J. Aron & Co., Inc. v. Panama | not know of any good that has come from 


Rail Road Co., No. 
cert. (255 N. Y. 513). 


Shipping (see also Seamen). 


187; N. Y¥. Ct. Appls., 


representation of opposer in registering 

mark— 

Whether submission with application to 
register trade mark “Locklath” of labels 
used only on samples and not on goods in 
interstate commerce, there being no finding 
of intention to misrepresent, constituted 
misrepresentation such as would warrant 
dismissal of opposition of owner of such 
registered mark to application for registra- 
tion of trade mark ,‘‘Rocklath” on similar 
goods—plaster board and plaster wall 
board.—United States Gypsum Co. v. Plas- 
toid Products, Inc., No. 191; C. C. P. A., 
cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 333). 

Trade marks (see also Courts). 
Treaties (see Customs duties). 


Trusts—Creation—Resulting trusts—Delivery 
of stock held in trust for relief from per- 
sonal liability— 

Where bank-pledgee obtained decree fore- 
closing mortgage and pledge and also money 
judgment against a certain person as ad- 
ministrator of estate and also individually 
for conversion of stock subject to such con- 
tract of pledge made by decedent, an@ such 
person then entered into compromise agree- 
ment with bank whereby personal judgment 
against him was eliminated, he delivered to 
bank shares of stock which had been con- 
verted but part of which he held in trust 
for another, and the stock and real prop- 
erty pledged to bank was transferred to 
him after it had been bought in by bank 
at judicial sale held pursuant to modified 
decree, did a resulting trust arise in stock 
and real property transferred to such person 
because of delivery by him to bank of stock 
held by him as trustee in favor of cestui que 
trust; and, if so, should such cestul que 
trust be required in equity to make con- 
tribution toward price paid by her trustee 
in acquiring such stock and real property 
from bank.—Turner et al. v. Kirkwood, No. 
188; C. C. A. 10, cert. (49 F. (2d) 590). 
Trusts—Establishment and —- enforcement— 

Actions—Requisite allegations— 

Whether, in order to avoid a purchase of 
the property of his correlate by one who 
occupies a fiduciary relation or to declare 
a trust in such property, it is necessary 
to allege and show a breach of betrayal of 
trust.—Turner et al. v. Kirkwood, No. 188; 
Cc. C. A. 10, cert. (49 F. (2d) 590). 


Court Sustains Assessment 


precedent to rely- the growers, but the Farm Board seems 


| to feel that its business is simply to act 
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Protest on Noisemakers | 


New York, July 3—-The duty on im- 


|ported favors, known as biowouts, noise- 


makers, etc., is lowered in a 1930 Tariff 


| Act ruling by the United States Customs 


Court, sustaining protests of the Music 
Corporation of America in Chicago. 
Judge Sullivan sets aside the collector’s 


} 


} ana. 


’ 
Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herrin, BrIne 
PusiisHep WiTtHouT COMMENT BY THE UnritTep States DAILY 


<a 


Farm Board Faces. 
Demand for Plans 


Says Mr. Fletcher 


Efforts of Past Two Years 
Inefficient, Says Senator; 
Request for More Funds 
To Bring About Action 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


which would bear on the agriculture of 
this country, and if that increase is per- 


mitted it would make a bad situation 
worse. 


Proposed Rail Rate Increase 

“I believe the Federal Farm Board 
should intervene in the case of the rail- 
roads’ proposal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison to increase freight 
rates 15 per cent all over the country. 
I have taken up the matter with the 
Board, suggesting that the farmers 
through the Board, should have some 
voice in the freight rate case proceed- 
ings. Agriculture is entitled to voice its 
opposition to the increase. The Board, 
however, tells me that it is a matter with 
which it has nothing to do; that it is not 
in their jurisdiction and functions. The 
Board should exercise a right to present 
the case of agriculture’s opposition to any 
It should take up the mat- 
ter with the Commisison from the stand- 
point of the great and overshadowing in- 
terests of the farmers in transportation 


keting of agricultural commodities. The 
Board should take advantage of every 
opportunity, of every facility, of every 
right, to provide on the lines of common 
carriers—rail, water or other methods of 
transportation—cheaper transportation of 
the products in the interests of the grows 
ers and the producers. 


Transportation Costs 


. “Certainly transportation costs enter 
into the economic distribution and orderly 


|marketing of the products of the farm 


and they constitute a burden today on 


as bankers and brokers for the coopera= 
tive concerns. After the producers have 
paid the expense of production, of the 
selling agencies, of auction fees and other 
overhead burdens, there is very little left 
for them. The Board should direct its at- 


for the growers so that these burdensome 
charges on the growers may be reduced. 
As this structure of expense to the grower 


|now stands, the grower is working for 


everybody else but himself. 


“Two years, with more than $500,000,< 
000 appropriated, for the Board, but noth- 
ing so far to show for it so far as the 
producers of this country are concerned, 


| The Board has not corrected a single de- 


fect in the old marketing system. I do 


it, and it will not bother with transporta- 


| tion of the products. 
Trade marks—Registration—Opposition—Mis- | 


Agencies at Terminals 


“If the Board asks for more funds from 
this Congress, I believe it will meet with 
difficulties; it certainly will unless they 
work out a system of economic distribution 
to help the growers. It certainly is not 
moving in the direction of helping the 
producers, It has had something to say 
recently regarding establishment of cen- 
tral agencies at terminals for distribution 
of agriculttiral products, including fruits 
and vegetables. That would be helpful. 
But so far it has been talk and nothing 
has been done to put such a plan into 
effect. That would enable putting farm 
products into cold storage, to be fed out 
as the markets in the region of the par- 
ticular central agency, is ready to take 
them. The Board insists that there should 
be central organiaztions established to un- 
dertake this storage warehousing, the Gov- 
ernment merely loaning the money. The 
Board does not seem to be arranging for a 
system the Whole country should have: it 
has done nothing so far but talk about it, 

Representation of Southeast 

“There are two vacancies on the Farm 
Board now. I think that the Southeast 
should be represented on the Board. The 
country is so situated territorially that 
agricultural problems are varied and the 
members of the Board should come from 
various parts of the United States. There 
are great fruit and vegetable producing 
interests in Florida, in Texas, in Louisi- 
The fruit in Florifa runs into 
twenty odd millions of boxes a year and 
the vegetable production is very large, in- 
cluding, for instance, such things as 
peppers, beans, peas, lettuce, celery, cab- 
bage, cucumbers, turnips and so on, 
Florida could feed the whole Nation with 
its Winter vegetables.” 


Pennsylvania Court Rules 
On Delinquent Tax Cases 


HarRISBuRG, Pa., July 3, 

A county treasurer has no right to sell 
property because of the owner's failure 
to pay city tax assessed against it, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held in 
a case entitled Sugden v. Rothschild. The 
county treasurer has nothing to do with 
the collection of city taxes, and land 


assessment as toys at 70 per cent ad/| Which is liable for delinquent city taxes 
valorem, under paragraph 1513, Act of|can be sold only by the sheriff or city @ 
1930, and fixes duty according to the| treasurer, the opinion ruled. 


component material of chief value, those 


* 
+ 


| rates that affect the distribution and mar- 4 


& 


the consolidation agreement;” that the 
consolidated bank acquired all the prop- 
erties of both parties to the consolidation, 
a eecortes and nee nine semeened all | lation 62, promulgated under the 1921 Act. 
. abilities; at after consolidation the} Counsel for the Government offers no 
the Solomon Islands, with 14. ; | stockholders of the consolidated bank| argument to refute the poremnave effect 

Among the countries of continental | were “the same persons who were stock- | of repeated reenactment of the statute | 
Europe, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, | holders in the old Unaka National Bank| by Congress in substantially the same 
Belgium, and Sweden ranked first in reg-|and the City National Bank;” and that! terms, and the failure to amend it, “in| 
istrations in the order given. In South|the stock of the consolidated bank was|the face of the consistent administrative 
America, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba,| issued to them “in the same proportion | construction.” We are asked, on the 
and Chile were the ranking countries. In| held by them in Unaka National and | other hand, to imply an intent to require 


the Far East, Australia and New Zealand | 
CURRENT LAW ~» 


and intrastate commerce but while such 
car W&s. On an interchange track for de- 
livery by one railroad company to another 
company as Owner of the car after a trip 


has been sustained. 


Gladstone Cherry, Petitioner. 
30577. 

Sufficient evidence not having been 
presented from which it can be de- 
termined that respondent was in error, 
held, that respondent's determination 
of deficiency for 1922 must be ap- 
proved. 

No error having been alleged and 
no testimony offered to show that re- 
spondent erred in his determination 
of a deficiency in the year 1923 held 
such determination of deficiency for 


in the hands of the corporation from 
which they were acquired.” (Italics 
mine.) See also Article 1566(b) of Regu- 


the list was occupied by Spitzbergen, 
which had only one automobile registered; 
the sultanate of Oman, in Arabia, with 
nine; Yemen, also in Arabia, with 18; and | 


}in chief value of paper, at’35 per cent, 
| under paragraph 1413; those in chief value | 
of wood, at 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem, | 
in intrastate commerce was engaged in |etc. In passing judgment upon these im- 
ee ae ae = sre |ported favors, Judge Sullivan writes: 
1 re = prpetas ‘ 
Biity Asso testhnare a. Gn aie | “Chief use now becomes the factor in 
No, 193; WW. C. Sup. Ct., cert. (158 S. B. 79). | toy cfses under the Act of 1930. Whether 

;Or not designed for sole use by children 


Federal bmpioyers’ Liability Act—Liability 
10r injuries .o servant—«vidence of negli- | js not the criterion.” (Protests 459325-G- 
| 78893, etc.) 


Montana County Vehicles 
Entitled to Tax Refund ¢ 


HELENA, Mont., July 3, 

A county must pay the gasoline tax, 

but is entitled to a refund on fuel used on 

trucks and automobiles wholly for county 

business. The Attorney General of Mon- 
| tana, L. A. Foot, has so ruled. 


Docket No. 








gence— 

Whether injury sustained by car repairer 
while working under car fixing a obrake 
shoe on the coupling of train with such 
car after railroaa had been notified that 
car was ready tor movement was caused by 
railroad’s negligence so as to make rail- 
the year 1923’ approved. road liable for injury under Federal Employ- 


; ‘ bi ers’ Liability Act.—Soutkern Ry. Co. v. Ham- 
bentie Engineering Works. Docket No. liton, No. 193; N. C. Sup. Ct., ‘cert, (158 8. 


The value of patents acquired in 





remained in first and second places, re- 
spectively, followed in order by Japan, the | 
Netherland East Indies, British Malaya, 
Philjppine Islands, and China. India 
rankéd twelfth among all countries, with | 
registrations totaling 175,358, and the) 


Nebraska Not to Tax Some ‘South Dakota Combination 


Fuels Used in Tractors | Vehicles Must Pay Two Fees 
LINCOLN, Nesr., July 3. | 


Fuel suitable for use in tractors, but | 


“ 


« 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 3, 


E. 75). ‘ . 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act (see also Where a 


Union of South Africa thirteenth, with|\"""™ 


149,400. 


Percentage Increase 
The percentage of increase in registra- 
tions during the year in a number of 
markets, all of which shgwed gains of 


more than 10 per cent, is as follows: | 
“Alaska, 20; Algeria, 11; Angola, 25; Aus-| 
tria, 14; Belgian Congo, 22; Belgium, 14; | 
Czechoslovakia, | 


Chile, 10; Colombia, 14; 
35; Denmark, 13; Ecuador, 41; Ethiopia, 
18; France, 13; British India, 12; Italy, 
14; Latvia, 32; Lithuania, 22; British 
Malaya, 12; Nicaragua, 16; Norway, 11; 
Paraguay, 26; Poland, 19; Russia, 99; 
Switzerlarid, 13; Syria, 17; Tunisia, 16. 


Automobiles of American manufacture | 
or type accounted for 87.8 per cent of total | 


world registrations at the beginning of 
1930. According to types of vehicles the 
American percentage of passenger cars 
Was 89.3; of trucks, 84.8; and of buses, 
69.5. Of the total 9,108,234 automobiles 
operating in foreign countries, 52 per cent 
were of American origin or type. By 
types, the percentages were: 


Cars, 53; trucks, 49.8; and buses 43.7. 


Comparable figures at the end of 1930 


were 53.5, 48.7, and 49.2. 
To Mog tinued in the issue of 


Passenger | 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ——! 


SALES—Performance—Defects in goods—Payments of installments after discovery 
of defects as waiver— 

Where a seller of a soda fountain, on the buyer’s repeated complaints that the 
fountain was not giving satisfaction, sent representatives to put it in shape but they 
failed to make it work properly, the continuation of partial payments by the buyer 
after the discovery of the defects was not as a matter of law a waiver thereof. 

Liquid Carbonic Co. v. Coclin; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13188, June 26, 1931. 


|Grover C. Blumer. 


exchange for stock determined for 
the purpose of exhaustion. 
Docket No. 28380. 
For the year 1924 petitioner's busi- 
ness, which had been previously con- 
ducted as a sole proprietorship, was 
reported as a partnership throughout 
the entire year. The evidence estab- 
lished the fact that the partnership 
was not created earlier than some time 





SEAMEN—Death of seaman—Obligation of ship to use due diligence to save sea- 
man who falls into sea— 

A legal obligation rests upon a ship to use due diligence to save one of the crew 
who by his own negligence falls into the sea, the seaman’s contract of employ- 
ment requiring such due diligence as a matter of right; and the owners of the 
vessel are liable in an action, under section 33 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
for damages for the death of the seaman if by failure of the ship's officers and crew 
to use due diligence the seaman’s life is lost. 


in November or December, 1924. Held, 
the respondent’s determination of a 
deficiency in income taxes, and of a 
penalty for fraud, sustained. 
Ernst R. Behrend, Dockg Nos. 38643, 

47951. 

In October, 1925, the petitioner ir- 
revocably assigned certain insurance 





Harris, Adminz., etc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company; C. C. A. 4, No. 3158, 
June 17, 1931, 

TRIAL—Argument of counsel to jury—Reading of dissenting opinion— 

A trial judge erred in permitting counsel during his argument to the jury to 
read a dissenting opinion of a former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, on the 
objection of the adverse party, since a dissenting opinion cannot be classified as a 
fact nor does it constitute law inasmuch as it expresses the individual view of the 
judge who writes it and is therefore similar to newspaper editorials, magazine ar- 
ticles, pamphlets or other writings which have not received the judicial sanction 
of the court. 

Conn v, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No, 107, June 2% 


1, ¢? 


policies on his life to his wife as 
trustee. \All beneficiaries of the trust, 
except one, were such institutions as 
are described in section 214 (a) (10) 
of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 
At the time of the assignments the 
policies had a cash surrender value. 
Thereafter the petitioner paid pre- 
mium payments and the cash sur- 
render value allocable to the one bene- 
ficiary who does not come within sec- 
tion 214 (a) (10), the petitioner is en- 
titled to deduct the amounts thereof 
aa contributions or gifts, , 


Master and servant). 

Fraud (see Bankrupicy). 
Indians—Lanas—Descent—Lands of member 
or Seminoie trioe— 

Where member of Seminole Tribe of In- 
dians aiea aicer Dec, si, lov, and betore 
Arkansas Svaveaoud, unmarried, 
and belore receiving her alioument, leaving 
surviving her no children nor tneir de- 
scendanis, but leaving a fatner, mother, 
brotners and sisters, dia the surviving Semen 
nole motner inaemt under tne terms of 
proviso of sec. 2 or Suppiemental Seminole 
agreement (31 Stat. L. 250) the entire fee 
simple to lands to which such deceased 
member would have been entitled if living 
or did she inherit only a life estate with 
remainder descending upon her death to 
surviving Seminole brothers and sisters.— 
En-le-te-ke et al. v, Beasley et al., No. 186; 
Okla. Sup, Ct., cert. (April 28, 1931). 
Injuction—Temporary or interlocutory in- 

junction—Damages on dissolution—Liabil- 

ity of city relieved from giving bond— 


intestate | 
| fied properly as kerosene oil, kerosene dis- | 
| tillate, crude petroleum, naphtha or ben- |} 
|zine, and its initial boiling point is over | 
|.200 degrees, or if it is a residum gas oil 
jor smudge oil, then it is not subject to 





Whether as plaintiff in injunction suit a | 


Texas city Wiuica is relieved by its charter 
and Yevas svuiiute (vey. Se. ‘Lex. 191i, are, 
VOo) Avon BavVany Doud ik In,uncuon pio- 
ceeding wy SU veer LO ilabilacy “US Li Se- 
curly oF DONG nad been auly e.ecucved” may 
be neid liaole ior wrong.ul issuance of tem- 
porary injunction or restraining oraer 
prayed by 1c an amount of damages sul- 
tered, without any limitation, to same ex- 
tent as private person under other statutory 
provisions (Rey. St. Tex. 1925, art. 4648-49). 
City of Corpus Christi v. Corpus Christi 
‘Gas Co., No, 192; C. CG, A, 5, cert. (46 F, 
(2d) 962). 

Internal revenue (see Customs duties), 


| having a boiling point of more than 200} 


degrees Fahrenheit is not subject to the 


If the product in question can be classi- 


payment of a tax under the Nebraska law, 
in Mr. Sorensen’s opinion. 


Philadelphia Gas Concern 
Remits Disputed Taxes 


HarrisBurG, Pa., July 3. 
A check for $1,000,000 has been received 


|from the United Gas Improvement Com- 


; nue. 


|/1928 and 1929, Mr. 


pany of Philadelphia, according to M. 
Clyde Sheaffer, Supervisor of the Corpo- 
ration Tax Bureau, Department of Reve- 


disputed capital stock taxes for the years 
Sheaffer explained. 
The Department of Revenue, he said, is 
making a strenuous effort to have all dis- 
puted corporation accounts adjusted and 
the amounts finally due the Common- 
wealth paid, 


| State gasoline tax of 4 cents a gallon, the} 
| Attorney General of Nebraska, C. A. Sor-, 
jensen has ruled. 


truck tractor and semi-e 
trailer are used in combination, a regis- 
tration fee for each should be collected, 
the South Dakota Attorney General's of- 
fice has ruled. 


Indiana Laws of 1931 
Proclaimed Effective 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 3, 
Governor Harry G. Leslie July 1 pro<- 


| Claimed the laws enacted by the 1931 Lege 


Payment was made on account of | 


islature to be in effect as of 11:30 a. m., 
June 30. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 P. M,, Eastern Standard Time, July 
16, 1931, and then publicly opened, for re- 
surfacing and pointing granite work on the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 
In accordance with the Act of March 3, 
1931, the specifications require that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed under the con- 
tract for this building shall be paid the pre- 
vailing rates of wages in the District of 
Columbia. Specifications may be obtained 
at the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 


in the discretion of said Architect, by any @ 


satisfactory contractor experienced in th 
class sie work, David Lynn, Architect of 


s 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Control of Utility Agreement Reached on Basis 
By Fwo Holding 
Groups Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Comments by Executive 


Of North American Co. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony June 4 by Edwin 
Gruhl, vice president and general 
manager of The North American 
Company, appearing as a witness in 
the investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of July 3 and concludes as 
follows: 

Q. And through that corporation the 
common stockholders who get stock divi- 
dends can realize cash on those dividends 
if they so desire; is that right? A. The 
arrangement offered by the Edison Se- 
curities Company covers scrip for which 
@ nominal charge is made, the stock- 
holder placing his order to buy or sell ad- 
ditional scrip to roundout his shares. 

Q. The dividend rate on the preferred 
stock is how much? A. Six per cent; 
$3 per share, the par value being $50. 


Q. Is it not true, Mr. Gruhl, that in| 


order to maintain this stock dividend pol- 
icy of The North American Company, as- 
suming that the preferred shares do not 
increase in amount or in rate of divi- 
dend, that there must be continually in- 
creased earnings of The North American 
Company? A.I should say there must 
be increasing growth of The North Ameri- 
can property. 

Q. Your shares are increasing in num- 
ber every year, are they not? A. Yes, sir, 
and the business is increasing. 

Q. You have maintained the 10 per 
cent dividend rate every year since 1923? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Earnings Reinvested 


Q. Those earnings undistributed in the 
form of cash, are being constantly rein- 
vested, are they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If the time comes when The North 
American Company can not reinvest those 
earnings, or can not reinvest them well 
enough to get a high return, the stock 
dividend policy can not be maintained, 
can it? A. The stock dividend policy, 


according to the experience which has | 


been had since 1923, has been justified 
by the financing necessary to finance the 
growth of the property. If that growth 
were to stop, there would necessarily have 
to ‘be a change in the dividend policy. 


Q. That is you cash would accumulate if | 


it were not distributed in the form of divi- 
dends? A. That would result in the ac- 


cumulation of ‘cash which could not be) 


profitably invested, and would require 
either the accumulation of that cash or its 
distribution to stockholders as cash divi- 
dends. 


Q. Of course, its mere accumulation 


would not earn anything for you, in order | 


to enable you to maintain this dividend 
policy or perhaps any other? A. That 
is true. 

Q. The policy of The North American 


Company I take it és to invest and rein-| 


vest in utilities properties? A. Yes, sir. 
Q: So that it is perhaps a question as 
to whether the time will come when when 
can continue that reinvestment? A. May 
I state this: All of the proceeds of the 
increase in stock, because of the stock 
dividend policy, has been invested in in- 


crease in the equity or common stock of | through their account in the Reichsbank | year July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 should | 


existing subsidiary companies. Other 
companies have been acquired by The 
North American Company, but your rec- 
ords show that those companies have been 
principally acquired through additional is- 
sues of common stock. 


Effect on Surplus 


Q. Now, when dividends are paid in the | 


form of stock, what effect does that have 
on the,surplus of the companies? A. The 
surplus is charged with the amqunt of the 
dividends. ; 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 


Q. What is the difference, in practical | 


effect and result, in passing earnings to 
surplus and passing the dividends instead 
of paying it out in cash as dividends? 

A. I think I can answer that in this 
way, Mr. Commissioner. The public util- 
ity business has grown very rapidly. It 
has increased in most properties at 
rate in excess of 10 per cent. The finan- 
ing of these public utilities can not be 
done by the issuing of bonds or preferred 
stock or so-called senior obligations. It 
is necessary to a certain amount of the 
capital must be provided by common 
stockholders. It therefore has been neces- 
sary for public utility companies to in- 
crease their issues of common stock from 
time to time, and these increases have 
been accomplished usually through offer- 
ings to their stockholders. The increase 
of companies which have increased in 
about the same proportion as the prop- 
erties of The North American Company 
have required these companies to issue 
additional common stocks in order to pro- 
vide their financing, in about the same 
magnitude as the increase in the number 
of common shares of The North American 


For War Debt Moratorium" —"4e4 i" Indiana 


| 
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Telephane Inquiry |4dpance in Wholesale Prices 


United States and France in Accord on Major 
Principles, State Department Says 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


om and to save German economic 
1 e.’ 7 

| The memorandum sent to the French 
|government by the United States shows 
| that an agreement has not yet been 
reached on the question of “deliveries in 
| kind,” the United States suggesting that 
| this is a matter for solution of the pro- 


|posed committee of experts within the} 


| spirit of the President’s proposal. 

| . Briefly, the major questions upon which 
|the United States and France appear to 
|be in “substantial accord” are: 

| The principle of continuity of the un- 
| conditional payments, the method of af- 
fording complete relief to Germany by 
| the reloaning of the $25,000,000 deposited 
}On account of the unconditional payment 
|with the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, the principle of complete. suspen- 
}Sion of all payments from Germany for 


a period of one year, and the period of| 


the funding of the suspended payment. 
The memorandum was issued by Wil- 
liam R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of 
State, Saturday night, July 4, after he, 
President Hoover at his fishing lodge on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia, and Ogden 
| L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
jury, had listened-in on a telephone con- 
} servation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
|ury, Andrew W. Mellon, in Paris, France, 
who with Walter E. Edge, American Am- 


| bassador to France, have been conducting | 


| the negotiations on the part of the United 
| States with the French government re- 
{garding President Hoover's proposal. 


|Memorandum Submitted 


|To French Government 


The memorandum, in full text, follows: 
The American Government is pleased 
|/to understand that the French govern- 
ment is now in general agreement with| 
}it on all major questions of principle which 
have been before the two governments for 
discussion and concerning which the 
|American Government is an interested 
| party. 

1. That France will forego the retention 
of any payments from Germany for the | 
period of one year, and that the principle 





of continuity of payments of unconditional 
annuities is recognized while complete | 
relief to Germany is afforded. We undef- | 
stand that this point is now settled by 
the provision that the payments made by | 
the Germany Railway Company to the) 


be reloaned to the German Railway Com- 
pany on the following conditions: | 
It is our understanding that the French | 


Plan payments which 
German Railway Compan 
I. S. should be paid as formerly and that | 
|that part of such payments which is for | 
distribution to the different gov 
benefiting therby is to be reloaned to the | 
German Railway Company and will be| 
available for whatever use may be de-| 
termined by the Railway Company in- 
cluding direct or indirect loans to the| 
German government. | 


Distribution of Receipts | 


From German Railways 
From this proposal we understand that | 
during the moratorium year, the annual) 


by the German Railway Company_ will} 
continue to be made to the B. I.°S.! 


as required to be deposited with the B. 
|I. S. by the terms of the Gé@rmany 


‘Nations May Confer 
On Debt Moratorium 


Treasurers Likely to Meet Be-| 
fore Settling Plan | 


| 





Belief that there will have to be some 
discssions between Treasry experts of con- | 
tries signatory to the Yong plan before 
all details of President Hoover's debt 
moratorim proposal can be settled was ex- 
| pressed orally July 3 by the Acting Sec- 
lretary of State, William H. Castle Jr. 


4 Once the principles of debt postpone- | 


|ment as urged by President Hoover are 
| adopted, however, he said, the details re- 
|garding interpretation of the Young plan | 
|can be worked out with comparatively | 
little friction. : | 
| President Hoover and Acting Secretary | 
| Castle talked over the trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon July 3, according to 
'an oral statement by Mr. Castle. ee 

| The United States is still very optomistic 
}about a settlement, Mr. Castle stated after 
|the conversation. He said that he hoped 
| Secretary Mellon’s meeting at 9:30 Paris | 
| time would bring a final agreement. Even 
|after that, however, it will be necessary to 
| have a meeting of experts to work out 
' various details. } 


Mr. Castle stated that Secretary Mellon's | 


way Company’s certificate. The Young 
Plan provides for a nonpostponable an- 
nuity payable by Germany to the B. I. S. 
to the account of the creditor powers 
amounting to 612,000,000 reichsmarks. This 
covers service on the 1930 German Inter- 
national Loan (Young Loan), but it does 
not cover service on the 1924 German 
External Loan (Dawes Loan) which is 
to be paid independently by Germany. 
For the purpose of maintaining intact 
the continuity of payments on the un- 
conditional annuities, the payment by the 
German Railway Company in the year 
of postponement shall be made into the 
B. I. S. and shall be on account of Ger- 
}many’s liability to make the uncondi- 
tional payment. Any balance of the 612,- 
000,000 reichsmarks that may be left after 
service is provided for on the 1930 Ger- 
man International Loan is to be loaned 
to the Germany Railway by the B. I. 8. 
| for the period agreed upon. The loan thus 
|contemplated is to be made for the ac- 
;count and risk of the creditor powers 
|which share the unconditional annuity 
| according to their interests therein. Pre- 
| Sumably the difference between ‘the 660,- 
000,000 reichsmarks and the 612,000,000 
reichsmarks above-mentioned, is to be 
| used on the service of the 1924 German 
external loan. (It is to be understood 
furthermoore that Germany is to provide 
by separate means the necessary addi- 
tional amounts to carry out payments 
on the 1924 German external loan.) 

2. That the French government suggest 
that $25,000,000 of the unconditional pay- 
ments paid into the B. I. S. should be 
made available for loans to Central Eu- 





|ropean countries, more particularly those 


whose budgets are affected by the sus- 


;pension of reparation payments. The 


American Government did not feel justi- 
fied in accepting this proposal, but under- 
stands that the French government con- 
siders that a Central Bank credit would 
be an adequate substitute for the original 
French suggestion. The American Gov- 


}ernment points out, however, that action 


by the Central Banks cannot be made the 


subject of an agreement between govern- | 


ments. 


Time for Repayment 


Of Suspended Payments 
3. That the two governments differed 


Bank of International Settlement shall | #8 to the time over which the suspended | 


payments should be funded, including, of 
course, both conditional and unconditional 
reparations. The American Government 


| government proposes now that the Young | understands that the French government | 
are required of the| is not willing to defer all repayments for | 
y into the B.|two years from the end of the year of| 


postponement and thereafter that they 
be repaid over a period of 10 years in 


ernments | equal annual or semiannual installments | 


providing certain other questions are sat- 
isfactorily disposed of. This funding 
period is satisfactory to the American 
Government. 

4. As to the guarantee fund, we under- 
stand that the French government now 
indicates that it can drop this from the 
discussion so far as the American Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

5. That insofar as deliveries in kind 
are concerned, the American Govcern- 


contribution of 660 million reichsmarks|ment has consistently taken the position | 


that the solution of the problem asising 
from existing contracts falling due in the 


be a matter for later discussion and solu- 


Rail-| tion by experts of the different interested | pany to determine, however. 
—=—1- | powers, the French having already agreed | company decides to make a different rate 


that thy will retain nothing during the 
years of suspension. The solution as 
worked out should, of course, be within 
the spirit of the President's proposal. 


Method of Affording 


Relief to Germany 


It appears, therefore, that on the major 
question, namely, the principle of con- 
tinuity of the unconditional payments, 
the method of affording complete relief 
to Germany by the reloaning of the sum 


deposited on account of the unconditional | 


payment with the B. I S., the principle 


of complete suspension of all payments | 
|for one year, and the period of the fund- 


ing of the suspended payment, the two 
governments are in substantial accord. 
The other questions do not appear to be 
of such a character as to justify further 
postponing of final agreement between 
the two governments, particularly as they 
involve difficult technical questions under 
the Young Plan, to which the United 


States is not a party. The American Gov-| 


ernment suggests that they could with 
propriety, be left to a committee of ex- 
perts from the treasuries of the principal 
interested powers, but that they should 
be settled within the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

The American Government offers 
positive form of termination of the nego- 


| tiations, and that is that the French Gov- 


ernment should accept the President's 
proposal and refer all techincal questions 
not already agreed upon to a committee, 


Authority of State Public Serv- 
ice Commission Left With- 
out Decisive Test 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 3. | 
The Indiana Public Service Commis- 


sion’s authority over public utility hold- 
|ing companies was left without decisive 
test when investigations, started by Harry 
K. Cuthbertson, new memiber of the Com- 
mission, into the intercompany affairs of 
the Interstate Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its 13 subsidiaries, ended 
abruptly June 30. 

Conclusion of the hearing came when 
new owners of the Interstate group 
promised the Commission that practices 
of transactions from one another for 
benefit of the holding company would be 
discontinued. 

Attorneys for the United Teleptione 
Company, of Abilene, Kan., which bought 
the properties May 15, 1931, 
& stipulation that henceforth an inter- 
mediate supply company and a toll line 
corporation would be discontinued and 
that the holding company would not fol- 
low past practices in taking profits from 
operating companies. 


Discount Rate Set 
For Prompt Payment 
Of Utility Accounts 


New York Commission Says 


agreed to! 


For the week ended June 27, 1931, 
weekly figures available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the Survey of 
Current Business indicate that bank debits 
outside New York City declined from the 
preceding week and were under the same 
period in 1930, according to the weekly 
survey of domestic business conditions 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce July 5 which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal | 
reserve member banks showed a slight) 


| decrease from the previous week, and) 


were well below those of a year ago. In-| 
terest rates on call money remained at the | 
same level as reported for the past five! 
weeks, but were substantially under the) 
corresponding week last year. Time money | 
remained on the same level as reported | 
for the previous two weeks, but were less | 
than one-half of the average rate for | 
the same week last year. The average! 
price of representative stocks increased, | 


INSURANCE 


Of Commodities Is Continued 
Decline in Bank Debits Shown in Weekly Re- 


view of Domestic Business Situation 


er’s Composite Index of 120 commodities, 
continued the upward trend which started 
during the previous week, but were still 
about 18 per cent under the same week 
last year. Prices of agricultural products 
increased for the second consecutive week, 
but were still about 29 per cent under 
the same week in 1930. Prices of nonagri- 
cultural products remained on the same 


level as for the week previous, but were} 
The | 


about 13 per cent under last year. 
price of cotton middling continued the 
rise which started during the second week 


of June, the average price for the week, | 


however, still being 23.6 per cent under 
the corresponding week last year. The 
price of electrolytic copper rose slightly 
for the first time in nine weeks. The 
composite iron and steel price for the 
week decreased fractionally after three 


weeks at the same level, and was 7.3 per| 


cent under the same week last year. 
For the week ended June 20 increases 


reaching the highest level since the sec-| occurred over the previous week in cattle 


per cent under the average price during 
the week ended June 28, 1930. Bond/tion, while bituminous coal production, 
prices increased slightly for the third con-| electric current production, lumber pro- 


ings, hog receipts, and petroleum produc- 





| Dun & Company, decreased to the lowest | 


secutive week and were slightly above the | duction, steel ingot production, and wheat 
same week of the year previous. Number | receipts showed declines. For the same pe- 
of business failures, as reported by R. G.| riod the New York Times Composite Index 
of general business activity showed a de- 


level so far this year and were about 14/cline of 0.8 points, while the Business 


|per cent under the same week last year.) Week Composite Index showed a decline 


Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish-| of 1.8 points. 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25 


ond week in May, but was still about 26| receipts, cotton receipts, freight car load- | 


a) 


June 


1931 


10 Per Cent High Enough | 
For Small Bills With One __ cenerai Business: 


ad ae | Composite index—New York Times} 
Per Cent for Minimum 


1 


| Composite index—Business Weekt.... 
Production: 
Bituminous coal production 


Aupany, N. Y., July 3.| Sune hee 37 States (da. 


When a utility company makes a dif-/| Cotton receipts .... 
|ferent rate for the prompt payment of | Electric current; .... 
bills, the bills should be computed at gross | Hug "rocinis ens 

rates and a discount allowed for pay-| Lumber production} 
ment, graduated according to the amount | Petroleum production 

of the bill, not exceeding 10 per cent for | Steel ingot production 
small bills or 1 per cent for large bills,| W>¢t receipts, |. 
according to a decision of the State Public | risner's index (1926—100)— 
Service Commission July 1. | All commodities 

The Commisison approved a memo-| Agricultural products (30) ... 
randum of Commissioner Maurice C.| ,jyonesticultural products (90) 
Burritt directing the Buffalo General | Cotton’ middling, New York 
Electric Co. to amend its rules and regu-| Iron and steel composite . * 
lations to meet objections to its penalty | Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ... 
charge in such a way as to be just and|,,.pimancial: 
reasonable to all consumers. The action! Bank joans and disc 
was taken, it was stated by the Commis-| Bond prices 
io as the result of an_ investigation | Business failures 
into the practice of the utility in charg- | Federal Reserve ratio 
ing, & 10 per cent penalty for deferred | “"Gail money 
payment of bills. Time money 

Causes Complaints Money in circulation .. 

“The experience of this Commisison is | Ret demand deposits 
|that the 10 per cen; penalty clause in the Time deposits 
rules and regulations of public utilities |; —_— 
jis a source of many more complaints *Revised. 
than is the discount for prompt pay- 
ment,” says the opinion. 

“We find that the practice of this com- 
| pany in making a penalty charge for 
|failure to pay bills promptly is not in| 
accordance with, but contrary to, the best | 
approved business practice; .that it is a/| 
source of irritation and dissatisfaction to 
|customers, and that it is unjust and un- 
reasonable,” continues the Commission’s 
report. 
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Computed on Rates | 

“It is believed that where bills can be | 
collected with reasonable promptness 
there should be neither penalty nor dis- 
count. This should be left for the com- 
But if the 








If the moratorium of one year on war | 


debt and reparations payments which has | 


been proposed by President Hoover is put | 
into effect, there is no likelihood that the 
| foreign debt payments under the Young 
| plan will ever,be resumed, Governor Albert 
ieee Goes i= 4 in an — 
’ ._| before the East End Improvemen SSO- 
| ments shows that it believes that the ola {ciation of Baltimore City, which was 
|form of discount rate failed to control | broadcast over a coast-to-coast chain of 
delinquent bills which had become unduly | the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 

| large; that it produced too little revenue! “It will be found that one year is not} 
to pay the costs of collections, and that | enough,” the Governor continued, ‘and 
it regards the present penalty form of | there will be another extension and after 
bill as a better method chiefly because it | that some radical readjustment of the 
permits it to charge a lower energy rate. | debts.” 

sidheaeialaehcnstanetaipiatadadacainiaiaadl ce Threat of Economic Disaster 
The people of the United States have | 


New York State Surveys learned, Mr. Ritchie declared, that a col- | 
lapsed and bankrupt Germany may mean 


| ° 
| Assets of Insurance Firm | aeonter first ta Europe and then to us. 


|zney are willing, because of this danger, 
| he added, ‘ 
An examination into the condition and | extension 2 Sas enema Mie tee 
affairs of the Metropolitan Casualty In-| that this will give the despairing and har- 
| Surance Company of New York, as of June | assed countries of Europe the courage and 
| 30, 1930, shows the company to be in pos-|the opportuinty and the ability to climb 
session of total admitted assets of $15,-\ to their feet again.” 
182,660 and total liabilities, except capital. , | 
of $12,143,531, according to the State) Called Distinct Gain 

| Superintendent of Insurance, George 8.| “I count all this a distinct gain and a 
; Van Schaick. With capital of $1,500,000 distinct awakening,” the Governor con- 
and surplus over all liabilities of $1,539,-| tinued. “Whether the foreign debts are 
128, the surplus as regards policyholders|to be still further postponed or scaled 
| was shown to be $3,039,128. or readjusted or not are questions which 
| Since the last examination, June 30,/can very well await the results of the 
1927, the gain and loss exhibit shows an|— me 


|for the prompt payment of a bill, the 
| bills should be computed at gross rates 
and a discount allowed for prompt pay- 
ment. Such discounts should also be 
graduated according to the amount of the 
j bill and should not exceed 10 per cent for 
a bills, or 1 per cent for very large 
ills.” 


| 
| New York, N. Y., July 3. 
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War Debt Moratorium Marks End 
Of Young Plan, Mr. Ritchie Asserts 


| Governor of Maryland Says European Nations Never Will 
Resume Payments on Obligations 


‘ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, July 4 | moratorium, if granted, and future hap- 


penings. But we cannot delay measures 
calculated to avert the German crisis and 
the effect of that on us. 

“Our ultimate decision on the foreign 
debts, whatever it is to be, need not be 
approached on any altruistic basis. I 
recognize no altruism which should con- 
trol it. Justice and morals are high sound- 
ing words, but in such a case as this peo- 
ple disagree on their application. As I 
see it, the truth is that our money was 
necessary to the winning of the war, just 
as our boys were. The debts are due us 


Column 6.) 


[Continued on Page 6, 


Improvement in Collections 


By State Fund Is Claimed 


HarrissurG, Pa., July 3. 
The Secretary of Internal Affairs, Philip 


|H. Dewey, former manager of the State | 


Workmen's Insurance Fund, issued a state- 
ment July 1 in which he declared that 
when Governor Pinchot's first term ex- 


pired, uncollected premiums of the fund 
amounted to 34 per cent of its total 
business during the term as compared with 
1.6 per cent when Governor Pinchot as- 
sumed office for his second term. 


The Governor recently stated that the 


‘fund would hereafter be operated on a 
| business basis to avoid a large amount of 


uncollected premiums. 


‘| and occupancy) insurance. 


SUPERVISION- 


Life Insurance 


Tn Sweden Shows 
Increase in 1930 


Record Might Have Been 
Set But for Business De- 
pression Which Cut Down 
General Sales 


By T. O. Klath 


Commercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, Stockholm, Sweden 


Life insurance in,Sweden showed an in- 
crease for 1930. New business written was 
estimated to have surpassed the 1929 total 
by about 20,000,000 crowns (crown equals 
| $0.268 U. S.). Toward the end of 1930, 
however, the prevailing business depression 
began to influence the life insurance com- 
panies, resulting in a decrease both in new 
business and in premium payments. The 
financial results of the various life insur- 
ance companies for 1930, taken as a whele, 
| equal those of previous years even though 
|income was affected somewhat by lower 
| returns on investments. 


| Sickness, and especially accident insur- 
| ance, havé had a difficult time during 1930 
j With regard to new business owing to 
| the competition afforded by the expanding 
| social accident insurance activities which 
cut in on the work of the private insur- 
}ance. On the other hand, the heavy in- 
crease in indemnification losses experi- 
enced by the social insurance during 1930 
has not had its counterpart with the 
| private accident companies. The motor 
| traffic, however, continues to influence the 
| frequency of accidents in an unfavorable 


| way. 





Fire Damage High 


Fire insurance companies experienced a 
very unfavorable year in 1930 due to con- 
tinued decrease in premiums and the many 
; and large fire damages. In connection 
| with these damages a number of large 
| claims for stoppage of production oc- 
;curred. The total of these interruption 
|damages by far surpasses the premium 
| income for industrial interruption (use 
| The compulsory automobile traffic in- 
surance in 1930, being a new form of in- 
surance, shows no comparable figures, and 
| thus the companies are not able to give 
| any satisfactory statements regarding 1930 
| results. However, it is evident that dam- 
|ages have increased, and the companies 
| believe that the compulsory traffic insur- 
jance will result in increased claims and 
higher indemnities in the future, 


| Automobile Insurance 


| Other automobile insurance has suffered 

from the prevailing depression in the 
| motor vehicle trade, and the decrease in 
|imports of automobiles has resulted in 
| lower returns for new business. Automo- 
| bile credit insurance decreased for that 
| cause. This also was true with building 
| credit insurance, whereas all other forms 
of credit insurance have developed nor- 
mally. 

Burglary insurance. has given normal 
results for the insurance companies, al- 
though large burglaries now occur more 
frequently than ever before in Sweden, 
Water pipe damage insurance shows an 
increase in new business, but a still 
heavier increase in losses. Glass insurance 
has gained from the lively building ac- 
tivities during 1930, but heavy losses have 
occurred at the same time. The net re- 
i however, is satisfactory. 


Regulation of Oil 
In Texas Is Studied 


Output of 250 Barrels for Each 
Well Is Favored 


Austin, Tex., July 3. 
Testimony has been offered before the 
| Texas Railroad Commission in a hearing 
on the proposed proration of the east 
| Texas oil field, that the east Texas arbi- 
tration committee favors adoption of a 
well limit plan of 250,000 barrels daily 
| production, divided on the basis of 250 
}barrels for each well during July, with 
future new wells to be allowed to produce 
;100 barrels per day during the first 15 
days, and the well limit throughout the 
field readjusted each 15 days to take into 
| account the new wells, 
| The recommendation was received by the 
| Commission from J. F. Lucey, chairman 
of the unofficial arbitration committee, and 
|taken under consideration by the Come 
| mission as the basis of its new order. 


Production Control Plan 


This is the third production control plan 
|for the new east Texas field submitted to 
|the Commission. The first is the prora- 
tion plan of the Railroad Commission, now 
in effect, limiting production of the field 
to 160,000 barrels daily. Numerous injune- 
tion suits against it are pending, and the 
| order is being violated generally. The field 
|is producing approximately 450,000 bar- 
|rels daily. 





Company because of this dividend policy. | Voice over the telephone was as distinct | 
The "aromas of the dividend Slee Y-| ond clear as if he had been barony from | 
that instead of paying cash to the indi- | Washington. Sometimes however, the con- | 
vidual stockholder, he gets more stock.|ections have been very bad, Mr. Castle 

Q. But I was getting at the advantage | stated, and it has taken a long time to get 2 
of putting it in the surplus account in-|through. On the morning of July 3 Sec-| Two Insurance Concerns 


as suggested above, with instructions that | underwriting loss of $3,114,714 and gain 

they should work them out within the| from investments of $2,740,796, making the 

spirit of the President’s proposal. net loss from operation $373,917. The net 
uaa baaadiaren |gain to surplus was $406,082. 


The second, known as the Cranfill plant, 
proposed to limit the field to a daily pro- 
duction of 300 barrels for each 20-acre 
unit. This system was not adopted, but 
was given official status when the Rail- 
road Commission received its submission 


~ CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION | 


‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


stead of paying these dividends. A. Both 
cash dividends and stock dividends when 
paid out must be charged against the 
surplus account. There is no difference 
in that. 


Position of Stockholders 


Q. What I-was trying to get at was as a 
matter of fact, under this policy you do 
not pay out anything in the way of cash. 
You simply give stock dividends. The 
stockholders never get anything out of 
that except his new stock. Would he not 
get the same rights by having that stand 
in the surplus account? That would in- 
crease the value of his stock just as 
much as though he got new stock for if. I 
do not see any difference in the two meth- 


ods of compensating the stock*older for | 


his share of the earnings of the company. 

A. Theoretically, accumulation in sur- 
plus of the amount paid in dividends ac- 
crues to the interest of the individual 
stockholder. If the number of shares is 
not increased the book value of his 
shares increases. The dividends paid in 
stock evidences his increased proportion- 
ate interest in the assets which have been 
conserved ih the business. Does that an- 
swer your question? 

Q. Yes. I can see it gives the stock- 
holder a more definite showing of what 
his share in the surplus is. Instead of 
getting it in the way of increased value 
of his old stock he gets a definite division 
or new stock. A. It also permits the stock- 
holder, should he so desire, to sell the 
increased stock and realize cash at 
market value. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. The policy of The North American 
Company is to reinvest in utility proper- 
ties? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I just wonder if the time may not 
come when this policy of expansion and 
reinvestment may reach a limit beyond 
which we cannot go. You have main- 


{Continued om Page & Columm 2.3 


the | 


|retary Mellon said that it had taken him | 
{an hour and a half to get a connection, | 
There are three extensions in the White | 
| House by which the negotiators can listen 
in on Secretary Mellon’s conversation. 


State Investigation 


| Of Utilities Planned 


eeeaeeteaaeone |ance, George S. Van Schaick. With cap-| 
outh Carolina Commission An. | }‘4 


nounces Program 
Cotumsi, S. C., July 3. | 
| The South Carolina Commission named 
by the Governor to investigate electric 
power rates in this State has announced 
its program through the chairman, 
Thomas B. Pearce. 
The inquiry will include: “A thorough 
|investigation of beth power and domestic 
rates to determine fairness and uniformity; 
investigation of capital structures in- 
| volved; determination of connection be- 
tween power production companies and} 
their distributing agents; detegmination of 
the physical values of properties involved; 
analysis of regulatory laws; investigation 
of taxes to determine whether they are ex- 
cessive or reasonable; comparison between 
power produced in State and power con- 
sumed, and investigation of secondary and | 
dump power to determine whether sec | 
ondary power is ever cut off or intetrupted 
merely to discourage use.” 

“Our object,” Chairman Pearce stated 
rally, “is to make a fair, thorough and 
| mpartial investigation of the electric | 
| power situation in South Carolina.” 

The Commission, authorized by the re- 
cent General Assembly under a provision | 
in the general appropriations act, has $50,- 
000 at its disposal to defray expenses. 
The Governor appointed the committee of 
five, which is now organizing for the work, 


which, is expected to take several months,icompany in the State, 


Are Examined in New York 


New York, N. Y., July 3 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany shows the company to be in posses- 
sion of total admitted assets of $6,049,705 
and total liabilities of $4,527,514, except 
capital, according to a report recently 
file dby State Superintendent of Insur- 


ital aren aee and surplus of $522,190 
the surplus’ to policy holders was brought 
to $1,522,190, it was shown. The examina- 
tion was made as of Dec. 31, 1930. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 


hibit covering the company’s operation | 


from the date it began business Aug. 23, 
1927, to the end of 1930, shows loss from 
underwriting of $1,851,010 and net invest- 
ment gain of $823,200. 

An examination of the Commerce 
Casualty Company under the same man- 
agement shows the company to be in 
possession of total admitted assets of 
$2,302,573 and total liabilities, except cap- 


lital, of $1,142,545. With capital of $750,000 


and surplus of $410,027, the surplus as re- 
gards policy holders was $1,160,027. The 
examination, made as of Dec. 31, 1930, is 
the first departmental examination of the 
company. 

Since Sept. 3, 1929, when company 
started operation, to the end of 1930, the 
loss from underwriting totaled $431,123 
and net loss from investments was 
$165.267. 


New Insurance Comvany 
Chartered in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 3. 

The Santa Fe National Life Insurance 
Co. of Santa Fe has just been chartered 
with an authorized capitalization of $250,- 
000. It is the only domestic life insurance 


Montana Warns Insurance | Population and More as An 
Holders Against ‘Twisters’ | A; 


Number of stores, retall, 


- oye : 
HELENA, Monr., July 3. | er 
The State Auditor and Insurance Com- | 
missioner, George P. Porter, has just is- | 
sued a circular warning life insurance) 
policyholders against “twisters” who en- | 
deavor to have old policies replaced by 
new ones in order to obtain commissions, | 
even though such action may be to the 
| disadvantage of the insured. 
| Mr. Porter has informed all life insur- 
ance companies operating in the State 
|that they may obtain copies of the cir-| 
|cular to send to their local policyholders. | 
“I think the companies should help me) 
to rid the State of the ‘twister,’” he said. 
“It would be money well spent. I’m sure 
we can send him to the bone heap if we 
work together.” 
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Austin, Minn., 1930 


All stores eee ; 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Wisconsin to Study 
Unemployment Insurance 


Brainerd, Minn., 1930 Population, 10,221 
B > 


nounced by Census Bureau 


full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


gE 
$953,014 
734,677 
218,337 
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$468,660 
345,700 
122,960 
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100.00 
76.41 
23.59 
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$5,901 522 
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1,392,383 
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1930 Population, 20,850 
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6,477,609 
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Population, 12,276 


484 $7,266,505 
323 5,239,410 
138 1,535,941 

23 491,154 


100.00 
75.87 
16.44 

7.89 


$1,342,606 
1,099,076 
116,708 
123.822 


$823,716 
578,518 
149,962 
95,236 


100.00 
72.10 
21.14 

6.76 


$1.051.722 
144,434 
271,037 
36,251 


$617,521 


Rochester, Minn., 1930 Population, 20,621 


Manpison, WIs., July 3 | All stores 
Single-store independents 
Appointments to the interim committee | Chains (four or more units) ....... 48 
to study unemployment insurance and re-/| 4) other types of organization’ ...... 27 
port back to a special session of the State South St. Paul, Minn., 
Legislature to be called this Fall have | ati alia ois, ae 98 
| been made. The personnel of the commit- Gingle-store independents 
tee is as follows: Assemblymen Ira Burtis,| Chains (four or more units) 
Robert A. Nixon, Harold M. Groves; Sena- | All other types of organization 
tors Peter J. Smith, A. M. Miller. Albert Lea, Minn., 19 
ek 5 od nn 2 inal oe ie ae 185 
Sinvle-store independents 178 
Chains (four or more units) ..... 33 
All other types of organiza‘ion 14 
St. 


279 = «1, 


3 


New York to Use Plare 
For Conservation Work 


Ausany, N. Y., July 3 
| The purchase of an airplane by the 
|State Conservation Department for fire 
patrol work, aerial mapping and rapid 
transportation of officers of the Depart- 
ment when necessary was announced July 
by, Commissiones Henry Morgenthau 


272 
220 
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Cloud, Minn., 1930 Population, 21,000 
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30 Population, 10,169 
623 $7,612,013 100.00 
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159 1,341,937 24.20 
66 921,447 12.14 


100.00 
68.74 


$2,150,993 
1,492,078 
376,997 
281,918 


1,190,833 
297,109 
229,521 


$416,463 
398,518 
5,395 
12,550 


$365,317 


$830,273 
524,549 
2°2,392 
103,322 


$1,234,120 
822.128 
261,056 


120.938 


838 
553 
192 

93 


$11,900,961 
7,797,159 
2,832,510 
1,271,292 


100.00 
65.52 
23.80 
10.68 


$1,053,725 
655,504 
253,147 
145,074 


$1,799.747 
1,196,674 
418,121 
184,952 


Mankato, Minn., 1930 Population, 14,038 


$2,153,496 
1,513,552 

194,551 

325 


003 $13,409,317 
38 9,129, 

2,449,069 

120,495 


$1,247,442 
760,641 


269,883 
216,918 


$1,717,463 | 


last week as an operators’ recommendation 
for adoption as an order. The plan was 
put into voluntary operation by most pro- 
ducers, disregarding the Commission's ex- , 
isting order, but was extensively violated. 

The Texas Governor, Ross S. Sterling, 
has verbally stated that he will convene 
a special session of the Texas Legislature 
if efforts of the Commission to enforce an 
order or to secure, in cooperation with 
producers, observance of some proration 
regulation fail in east Texas. He verbally 
promised members of the Legislature to 
| withhold decision as to calling the session 
to enact a more stringent proration law 
until after the Cranfill voluntary plan 
had been tried out. 

The Railroad Commission took sworn 
testimony of E. V. Forhan, technical ad- 
viser to the State Central Proration Com- 
mittee, that oil is being wasted through 
overfast production in east Texas, and 
that some of the richest area will play out 
before Jan 1 if unrestricted. 


Pennsylvania Takes License 
From Insurance Company 


HarrispurcG, Pa., July 3. 


The State Insurance Department has 
just issued an order suspending the certif- 
licate of authority of the Metropolitan 
Mutual Automobile Casualty Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, to transact business in the State. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Cherles F. Armstrong, issued the order as 
result of in*ov ration made available 
curing an examinat’on now being con= 
ducted by the Department. 

The company was incorporated last year 
and commenced business July 17, 1930, The 
annual statement filed with the Insurance 
Department for the year ended Dec, 31, 
1930, showed the. company had the followe 
ing officers: William Bast, president; 


Cc. , JY., secretary and treasurer, 
Olto Bleinacker, vice president, 


a 


| 












Roads in South | 


~ Refused Higher — 
Rates on Steel 


“Railways in Birmingham) 
Area Denied Plea to In-| 
crease Charges on Ship- 
ments to Sections in East 


ba ¢ 
wee | 
‘ | 
| 
| 





Cotton Problems Are Discussed : 
By Federal Farm Board Member 


‘One Crop’ System of South Called Bar to 
Success by Mr. Williams 











[Continued from Page 2.] 


The growing of legumes, the rotation of| of cotton. Almost 70 per cent of the cot- 
crops, and the use of barnyard manure are | ton consumed in the United States goes to | 
cheap, inexpensive and lasting in their re-| industrial uses and only about 30 per cent | 
sults. We of the South know that we need| to clothing. We can wear more cotton 
these things for the good of our farms,! clothing, and as farmers we can insist on 


| 
| 


Proposal of railroads serving the Birm-! put we do not seem to be able to get| 


the use of cotton bagging to wrap lint cot- 





ingham, Ala., steel district to increase the 
freight rates on iron and steel articles | 
shipped from Birmingham and other} 
southern points to trunk-line, New Eng-. 
land, and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh terri- 
tories, has been denied by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission as. “not justified,” | 
it was announced July 3 by report and 
order. (I. & S. Docket No. 3380.) | 


Suspended schedules proposing the in-| 
creased rates were ordered canceled and 
the proceeding discontinued. 


Excerpts from the Commission's report 
foliow: | 


By schedules filed to become effective | 
Nov. 12, 1929, and later dates, respondents 
proposed to cancel their commodity rates | 
on certain iron and steel articles, in car- 
loads, from manufacturing points in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
to destinations in trunk-line, New Eng- 
land, and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories, 
and leave the eighth-class rates under the | 
governing southern classification to apply. | 

Upon protest of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission, the Alabama Iron 
and Steel Shippers’ Conference, the Ala- 
bama Pipe Company, and other producers 
in the Birmingham, Ala., district and at 
Sheffield, Ala.. Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Atlanta, Ga., the operation of the sched- 
ules was suspended until June 12, 1930. 
At the hearing the parties requested that 
& proposed report be served and respon- 
dents agreed to postpone the operation 
of the schedules until a decision could be 
reached. The effective date of the sus- 
pended schedules now stands at Aug. 12, 
1931. Rates will be stated in cents per 
100 pounds. 








Items Exempted 


The schedules provide for the cancella- 
tion of all existing commodity rates on 
iron and steel articles embraced in the 
s0-called “special iron” list as named in| 
Item 95 of E. .H Dulaney’s Exceptions No. 
6 to Southern Classification I. C. C. No. 
25, except cast-iron pipe, blooms, and bil- | 
lets, and articles grouped therewith, wire 
rods, in coils, cotton-bale ties and tie 
buckles, ingot molds and stools, rails and 
railway track material, ferro-phosphorous, 
ferro-silicon, ferro-silicon manganese, fer- 
ro-manganese, silicon manganese, spiegel- 
eisen, and pig iron and articles taking the 
same rates, from southern producing 
points to destinations in official classifica- 
tion territory east of central territory, in- 
cluding points in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia north of the line of the Norfolk and 
Western Raiiway from Bristol, Va., to 
Norfolk, Va., through Roanoke and Lynch- 
burg, Va., and the application of the Class 
8 rates prescribed in Southern Class Rate | 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 109 I. | 
C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, 128 I. C. C. 567. | 
It is proposéd to cancel, for example, ex- 
isting commodity rates on rough iron cast- 
ings, pipe fittings, steel bars, hoop steel, 
nails, and wire. 

The proposed cancellation is a delayed 
portion of a general revision of commodity 
rates in.the South and between southern 





and official territories in conformity with | 


the fourth section of the act, which be- 
gan with the revision in the rates from 
«the Ohio and Mississippi rivers crossing 
and points beyond to southern territory 
in 1923. 

A general revision of rates on iron and 
steel articles between points in the South 
Was made in 1927, under which rates be- 
came effective to the Virginia gateways 
which were in excess of rates to points 
north as far as New York, N. Y., and it 
Was necessary, in the absence of fourth- 


section relief, to increase the rates to the | 


more distant points so that they would 
be at least no lower than to the gateways. 
The resulting application of the same 


rates to the more distant points as to the | 


Virginia gateways brought protests from 
shipping interests at the Virginia cities. 
The carriers attempted to realign the rates 
to these points, but as they were unable 
to arrive at any satisfactory arrangement 
without further fourth-section relief they 
concluded to cancel the commodity rates 
and make the class rates, which already 
conformed to the fourth section, appli- 
cable. 
(Other excerpts from this decision 
will be printed in the issue of July 7.) 


Decisions Are Announced 
By the Radio Commission 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications were an- 
nounced July 3, subject to ratification of 
the Commission's full membership when 
it reconvenes in September, as follows: 

Applications granted: 


WCAL, St. Olaf College. Northfield, Minn., 
@ranted permission to move transmitter to 
about 200 feet east of present location. 

WJIO, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Inc., granted permission to operate ra- 
diotelegraph equipment on board “City of 
Norfolk” during vessel's trial trip during: lat- 
ter half of month. 

Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 
Y., granted permission to suspend operation 
on Monday evenings from Aug. 3 to Sept. 
7, inclusive. 

Applications reconsidered and granted: 

KGIN, R. R. Farish, Chatham Cannery, 
Alaska, granted license. Frequencies: Calling 
500 and 2,428 kce.; working 460 and 2.428 kc.; 
= to point 262 with WTQ, Petersburg: 

46 with WXA, Juneau; 256 and 3,160 with 


other stations; power 100 w. on 3,160 ke., 200 Americ 


WwW. on other frequencies authorized herein; 
emission: Al and A3 on 2,428 and 3,160 ke.; 


Al on other frequencies authorized herein. 
Northern Electric Type TT-250 


uipment: 
VT. The license to expire Oct. 15, 1931. 
Set for hearing: 
Maurice D. Donnenwerth, Chariton, 
oreeton for license. 
Itons, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 


applicant. 
Application denied: 
iC, WHBC, Canton, Ohio, denied request 
for rehearing on application for 
power. 





Applications (other than broadcasting): 
EHQBY, KHQAZ, Universal Air Lines, Inc. 


| years. 


|of the mill price. 


Iowa, 


dismissed | 
peeerion to move transmitter at request 


increased 


them under the present credit and land 
rent systems. It is possible that much of 
this poor land now generally planted to! 
cotton ought not to be planted to any- 
thing. Perhaps many millions of acres 
should be allowed to go back to timber or 
be used for pasture only. Properly man- 
aged forests bring more annual income per 
acre than cotton does on worn-out soils 
and there will one day be a very great 
need for lumber in this country. We need 
to study our land policy and make a 
permanent plan. ’ 


Food and Feed Problem 


Of Southern Farmer 


It is my belief that no farmer who de- 
pends upon any one cash crop to get 
money with which to buy food for the 
family and feed for the teams can ever 
prosper. We pay too much by way of 
manufacturing costs, freight charges, and 
middlemen’s profits, for the privilege of 
having somebody else grow our food for 
us. If the South were to produce all that 
it can economically of the food and feed 
the farmers and southern city folks need, 
the problem of southern agricultural pros- 
perity would be largely solved. But again, 
that is tied up with the credit system, the) 
land rent system, and the problem of 
worn-out soils. 


One reason why King Cotton’s throne | 


}is threatened in foreign countries is be- 


cause the quality, character, and staple | 
of our crop have been going down. for | 
20 years, while the quality, character, and | 
staple of foreign cottons have been com-| 
ing up. That part of our southern soils 
that is todey worn out is largely respon- | 
sible for this poorer. cotton. The devel-| 
opment of short-season, short-staple va- | 
rieties to beat the boll weevil is another 


| 
| cause. 


The quality problem must be tackled | 
from both angles. Southern plant breed- | 
ers are already on the job. Much is be- 
ing done to grow better varieties, and| 
much more will be done in the next few 
Under the, “hog-’round” or “point” | 
buying system which has always prevailed 
in the South, farmers have not been paid 
for better character and quality of fiber. 
When you get as much or more money 
for poor cotton as you do for good quality 
cotton, why try to improve? Under the 
commercial handling system for cotton) 
from buyer to mill, farmers have never | 
been assured pf getting their full share 


Cooperative Marketing 


Helps Southern Farmer 


Here is where a new marketing system 
comes in. The cotton cooperatives of the 
South, banded together in the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, have made 
it possible for cotton farmers not only to 
get paid full value for quality cotton, but | 


the mills of the world will pay, less actual | 
; costs of distribution. } 

Only about 15 per cent of southern cot- 
ton farmers now belong to these coop-| 
erative marketing associations. This is| 
not enough. Many more should belong. | 

Many agencies, including the Depart- | 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
| Cotton-Textile Institute, the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, and the 
Federal Farm Board, are steadily hunting 
for new uses and ways to extend old uses | 


Control of Utility Company | 
By Holding Concerns Shown 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
tained it for ten years, it is true. 
is right. 

Q. I am not going to ask you to make 
any prophecies about how many years you | 
can maintain it, but it seems as though | 
there might come a time when you could | 
not maintain it. 

A. Such prophecy would necessarily have 
|to be based upon the fact of lack of de-| 
velopment of public demand for service, | 
|}and those are not apparent even at the | 
| present time. | 
| Q. Is it true that the major portion of 
{the investment of The North American 
Company is in the common shares of its 
| subsidiary companies? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Is it true that the preferred shares or 
the stated value of the preferred shares of 
The North American Company is in ex- 
{cess of the value of preferred shares, 
bonds and debentures owned by The North 
American Company as assets? A. That is 
true. 

Q. I have a few questions to ask you 


A. That | 


|about The North American Light & Power | 


|Company. What percentage of the voting 
stock of that corporation is owned by your 
jcompany? A.I believe the percentage is 
| 39.5. It is correct as of the date of these 
| reports. 

| Q. Practically: the same number 
| shares is owned by one of the Insull com- 
| panies, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

| @Q. You acquired that interest in 1926? 
| A. That is correct. 

| Q. And at the same time the Insull 
group acquired its interest? A. Yes, sir. 
The interest at that time was not as great 
as at the present time. 


Q. What was the reason, Mr. Gruhl, that 


control of this company by the North 

an Light & Power Company was 
|divided between your company and the 
|Insull company? 

A. It was apparent from our study of 
jthe situation that important economies 
|could be achieved through the supply of 
;power from large power plants in both 
systems. This eliminated duplication of 
investment in the power production facili- 
ties and permitted economies, due to di- 
versity of load and minimizing of stand- 
by requirements. It was also apparent 
that such savings could be achieved only 
| through a mutual interest of both holding 
companies, rather than domination~ of 
_|either of them. This is the principal rea- 


| they would otherwise have been under the 


| themselves to organize collectively on a 
|cooperative. basis so that as sellers of 
|farm crops they may be able to bargain | 


| 
of | 


modification of aircraft license for change |S0N underlying the careful preservation of 
in Brequencies. |identity of interests of both parties, which 
ENWB. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fargo, N.| has been indicated by your reports. 


Dak.; KNWC, Pembina, N. Dak.; KNWA, St. ; ; 
Pau), Minn.. license covering construction per- | Q. What do you say to this: Was it not 


mit for 2,680 kc., 400 w.; point-to-point aero- | true that the Insull group did not want 


ton in. To get the proper benefit from | 
cotton bagging, however, cotton needs to | 
be sold on net weights. This is something 
we should all think about. 

Now where does the Federal Farm 
Board come ‘into all this picture? Most 
people think of the activities of the Board 
as having to do with stabilization opera- 
tions in wheat and cotton; yet these oper- 
ations, valuable as they have been to 
American farmers, are but a small pro- 
portion of our work. Under the law We 
are commanded to do everything we can 
“to promote the effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce,” and we are told 
that we should do this “by promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm | 
marketing system of producer-owned and | 
producer-controlled cooperative associa- 
tions and other agencies.” 

The money appropriated by Congress for | 
the revolving fund can be used only in 
making loans to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations and Stabilization corporations, 
which are farmer owned. We have used 
the money in exactly this way and it has 
happened that, because of their greater 
need, more of it has gone into the cotton 
South than into any other section of the 
country. In fact, more than half of the} 
total loans to all farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations in the United 
States have been made in the fifteen 
Southern States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. 


Many Cooperatives 
In the South Aided 


More than one-third of all the coopera- 
tives whom we have been privileged to 
aid are in these 15 States. 

Almost one-third of all of our educa- 
tional work has been done in these 15 
Southern States. 

The Farm Board is encouraged to be- 
lieve that, as a result of all this, the 
farmers of the South are many hundreds 
of millions of dollars better off today than 





conditions of world-wide panic and busi- 
ness depression which have existed during 
the last two years. 

The Board believes that its biggest job, 
in order to obtain equality for farmers 
with industry, is to help the farmers 


on equal terms with the buyers of farm 
crops. Now and in the future this job of 
helping the farmers to organize is being 
and will be pushed. 


More Than Good Price 


For Cotton Necessary 
At the same time, we know that a good 





{also for farmers to get the actual price! price does not necessarily mean a good 


profit. We know that a real profit is the 
difference between the cost and the sell- 
ing price. We do not believe that any 
farmer can ever be prosperous, no matter 
what his cotton sells for, so long as he 
pays high interest rates, buys food and 
feed’ at the store, farms worn-out land, 


raises more than the people of the world | 
}are willing to buy, fails to build up soil 
fertility, sticks to a one-crop system, and | 


lets the character and quality of his crop 
run down so that foreign countries can 
come in and successfully sell their cot- 
ton in competition. 

_ Prosperity for the cotton South does not 
agepend upon any one thing by itself. It 
depends on all of these things. Cotton 
can remain king in the South to the de- 
gree that we can improve all these things. 
I believe that cotton will remain king, 


because I have complete faith in the will- |, 


ingness and ability of Southern people to 
tackle and successfully conquer any prob- 
lem when they know what it is. 


San Franciscan Heads 
New State Motor Office 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.iF., July 3. 
Theodore J. Roche, San Francisco, has 
just been named by Governor James Rolph 
Jdx., to head the new State Department of 
Motor Vehicles. The appointment fills a 
position created at the recent session of 
the Legislature. 
Under the terms of the act the Depart- 


|ment of Motor Vehicles will embrace two | 


| divisions. These are the Division of Law 

|Enforcement, including the California 

| Highway Patrol, and the Division of Reg- 
istration. 

| E. Raymond Cato, now superintendent 


|}of the Highway Patrol will have charge | 
The | 


}of the Law Enforcement Division. 
|appointment of a chief of the Registration 
| Division has not yet been made. 








CONTROLS REVENUES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 





CLYDE L. KING 
eee Pa., July 1.—Clyde L. 
King, Secretary of Revenue of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the 
present administration of Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, was Secretary of State and 
Budget Officer in the first administra- 
tion of Governor Pinchot, 1923-27. 


Born of Virginia stock at Burlington, 
Kans., 52 years ago, he came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1911 as an educator, and be- 
came a citizen of the Commonwealth. 
His home is at Westtown, Chester 
County. 


Graduating from the Kansas State 
Normal School in 1904, he proceeded to 
study at the University of Michigan 
which conferred his degree of A. B. 
in 1908. He was made a Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1911. 


From 1908 to 1910, Mr. King was act- 
ing professor of economics and sociology 
at the University of Colorado. In 1911 
he became an instructor in political 
science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was made an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1914 and in 1920 professor of 
political science at the Pennsylvania 
University, a post he still holds. 


From 1923 to 1927, he was chairman of 
the Tri-State Milk Commission, em- 
bracing Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. In 1919ghe served as Milk 
Price Arbitrator in Pennsylvania, and 
was Milk Commissioner for the Eastern 
States, 1918-1919, under the Federal 
Food Administration. During the World 
War he served under Herbert Hoover in 
the Food Administration. In 1921 he 
was a member of the Agricultural Con- 
ference called by President Harding. 


Freight Rates on Cotton 
Reduced in the Carolinas 


Cotumesia, 8. C., July 3. 
The Southern Railway, the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Norfolk Southern have 
advised the State Railroad Commission 
that they have voluntarily reduced freight 
rates on intrastate cotton shipments. in 
North and South Carolina. The reduc- 
tions range as high as 50 per cent, it was 
stated. 
No hearing will be held, according to 
Z. F. Sloan, rate clerk of the Commissien, 


| because shippers are the only persons eli- 


gible to register protest. 


July, 1932, and apply to shipments of cot- 
ton, other absorbent, carded or dyed, in 
bales, compressed or otherwise. 


Rate Complaints Filed 
With Federal Commission 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 24542.—George F. Bates, Houston, Tex., 
v. Texas-New Mexico Railway. Against rates 
on interstate transportation of clay, except 
ground clay in bags and treated or milled 
fire clay, minimum 90 per cent of marked ca- 
pacity of car, between all points on defend- 
ant’s lines in Texas, including Finlay and 
Cheyenne, to New Mexico points on the Texas- 
New Mexico based differentially over the 
brick scale in 107 I. C. C. 681. 


No. 24543.—Payne Furnace & Supply Co., 
Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against al- 
leged improper classification of floor and wall 
type gas house heating furnaces specifically 
known as floor furnaces and pipeless furnace 
| units as “gas stoves” as resulting in rates and 
| charges which were and are unreasonable per 
|se and in comparison to other furnaces and 
| other commodities. 

No. 24544.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
|Company, Spray, N. C., et al. v. Southern 
Railway. Against a rate of 20 cents per 100 
pounds on lumber and forest products taking 
lumber rates from Goldsboro, N. C., to Spray, 
N. C., and other points in North Carolina and 





DIVIDEND NOTICE — 


Fieldale, Va. 





Middle West Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend on 
Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 % in Com- 


mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each 
share of Common Stock outstanding on July 15, 
1931, payable August 15, 1931, to Common stock- 
holders of record on the Company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o’clock P.M. on July 15, 1931. 


| EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


| 


mautical service, and for 3,004, 5,275 kc., 
W.; aeronautical service., 
American Television 


Laboratories, 
‘ood, Calif., 


Ltd. 


service. 
‘Broadcasting applications: 


KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- | 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., construction per- 
mit to install transmitter to be used as an 


alternative transmitter. 

WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, Manitowoc, Wis. 
license to cover construction permit yrantec 
Feb. 17, 1931, for chanres in equinment 

WJJD. Loval Order of the Moo:c, Moose 
heart, Il!., license to cover construction per 
mit granted Feb. 3, 1931, for changes ir 


SL 
L, Missouri Broadcasting Corporation, St. 


Louis, Mo., license to cover construction per 


granted April 21, 1931, for changes in 
8 juipment. 
k *iTntermountain Broadcasters, Pocatello, 


permit to erect new sta 


900 
-(to replace Station KSEI if deleted), 


400 | 


1 new construction permit 
for 2,000-2,100 kc., 10 kw.; Visual broadcasting 


ke.,- 250 ‘wi, and unlimited 


you to control the North American Light 
& Power Company, and The North 
»| American Company did not want the 
Insull group to control the North Ameri- 
can Light & Power Company and that to 
avoid competing for the ownership or ac- 
quisition of North American Light & 
|Power Company you agreed upon this 
|plan whereby each of you gained substan- 
, tially the same interest in this company 
1 which owned the operating companies con- 
‘iguous to both yours and the Insull prop- | 
erties? A.I think that correctly states 
the situation. 

Q. Was not the effect of it then to avoid 
;competition between your group and the 
| Insull group? A. No. The properties of 
The North American Light & Power Com- 
pany were not in competition with the 
properties of The North American Com- as 
pany, They were adjacent thereto, 


n 





Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared on each share of its $6 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A, a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 in cash or (at the election of the holder, filed 
on or before July 15) of three-eightieths of a share 
of Common Stock, payable August 15, 1931, to the 
holders of record on the Company's books at the 
close of business on July 15, 1931. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


The new rates will be in effect until | 


American Ships 
Touch All Large 


Trade Centers 


Frequent Passenger as Well 
As Freight Service From 
63 Ports to Other Coun- 
tries Is Available 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
number of others to varied points, includ- 
ing two round the world services. 

Other Atlantic coast ports include Phila- 
delphia with 26 American flag lines; Bal- 


|timore 25; Norfolk 18; Boston 17; New- 
|port News, 12; Savannah nine; Portland, 
|Me., and Charleston, S. C., eight each; 
| Wilmington, N. C., seven; and several 
others with smaller numbers of lines. 


Among the 18 Gulf ports through which 
| American flag lines operate, New Orleans 
|has 16 lines; Mobile 14; Galveston 10; 
|Port Arthur nine; Houston eight; Pensa- 
cola, seven; Gulfport, Miss., and Lake 
Charles, La., six each; Beaumont and 
Corpus Christi, Tex., four each, with seven 
other ports having lesser numbers of serv- 
ices. 


On the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles and 
|/San Francisco each have 22 American 
flag lines; Seattle 18; Tacoma 15; Port- 
|land, Oreg., 10; Anacortes Wash., seven; 
Astoria, Oreg., and Everett, Wash., six 
each; Bellingham, Wash, five; Grays 
Harbor, Longview, Port Ludlow, Wash., 
and San’ Diego, Calif., four each, while 
several others have from one to three serv- 
ices each, 


Distribution of Routes 


The foregoing figures show that the 
services supplied by American lines are 
well distributed over our three seaboards. 

As to the foreign destinations of these 
American services, a brief reference to the 
number of lines entering various foreign 
ports will be of interest. No less than 15 
American flag lines operate to Havana with 
21 separate services. Honolulu and Manila 
each have 12 lines; Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, China, 10 each; Yokohama and 
Kobe, Japan, Cebu and Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, London, England, and San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 8 each, while Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Montevideo, Uruguay, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, Manzanillo, Cuba, Puerto 
Colombia, Colombia, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, Hamburg, Germany, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and Osaka, Japan, have 6 each. 

Among those to which 5 separate lines 
have regular Sailings, are Antofagasta, 
Iquique and Tocopilla, Chile, Antwerp, 
Belgium, Rotterdam, Netherlands, Man- 
chester, England, Port Said, Egypt, Santos, 
Brazil, Cienfuegos, Cuba, and Buenaven- 
tura, Colombia. 


Another group of 25, including ports 
from Egypt to China or Ceylon and from 
England to Chile, are recorded as having 
4 American services each, while nearly 
50 other ports scattered to the far ends 
of the earth offer regular sailings from 
3 American flag lines each, with an even 





include them as regular ports of call. 


Important Ports Covered 


| Of the 40 foreign ports enumerated 
|above today having from 5 to 15 Ameri- 
can flag services, only 11 had any regular 
services prior to the World War. These 
were: Havana, 3; Honolulu, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama and 
San Juan 2 each; and Manzanillo, Anto- 
tagasta, Iquique, Tocopilla and Antwerp 
1 each. The other 29 had no regular 
services, although approximately 30 other 
ports mostly in near-by countries of non- 
contiguous territories, had one or more 
| services. 

That American flag lines are prepared 
} to furnish frequent and rapid transporta- 
tion for passengers and freight between 
practically every American ocean port and 
every important foreign port in the world 
today is a reality. 
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greater number showing that 1 or 2 lines | 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 











Examiners’ Reports French Increase 
Filed in Rate Cases ere 
gogo . Aviation Budget 
Charges on Radio Sets and Eggs 
By $7,000,000 


Upheld; Overcharge on 
Chairs Is Found 
The Interstate Commerce Commission Appropriation for Fiscal 
Year Is $86,428,000 to 
Aid Both Military and 


on July 3 made public proposed reports of 
its examiners in rate cases, which are 
Commercial Subsidies 


summarized as follows: 


No. 23950.—Augusta-Savannah Line v. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad: Failure of 
defendants to establish through routes and 
joint rates in connection with complainant | 
found in violation of sections 6 and 15. De- 


fendants required to establish joint rates 
and through routes. 

No. 23319—Hartman Furniture & Carpet 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Basis 
of charges applicable in official and western 
classification between Dec. 15, 1927, and June 


|Assistant Trade 


The French air budget for the fiscal 


|} year 1931-32 is over $7,000,000 larger than 


that of last year, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Commerce Department from 
Commissioner H. 


15, 1930, on console types of radio receiving  Schuette at Paris. 


sets, in wooden cabinets with built-in ampli- 
fying devices and loud = speaker units, 


Pa., Newark 
N. J., Indianapolis and Marion, Ind., and Chi- 


cago, Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., found not unrea- | 


sonable. Complaint dismissed. 


in | 
straight or mixed carloadg, from Philadelphia, | 32 fiscal 


, Allwood, Allenwood and Passaic, | ¢9¢ 498 000. 


The total sum appropriated for the 1931- 
year amounts to approximately 


The most important item from the 
standpoint of commercial aviation is $7,< 


No. 24019.—Do-More Chair Company v. Aber- | 683,200, the same as that for the preced- 


deen & Rockfish Railroad: Ratings applied | ir, 
nl At 
in official, | Sidiaries. 


|is allotted to the Compagnie General Aero- 
|postale. A sum four times as large as 
| that allotted for the same purpose last 


on certain revolving chairs, iron or steel, 
carloads, and less than carloads, 
southern and western classifications, found 
inapplicable, and applicable ratings found un- 
reasonable for the future but not otherwise 
unlawful. Overcharges ordered refunded and 
reasonable ratings prescribed. 

No, 24162——Hoerman Packing Company Vv. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad: Rates on eggs, in 
carloads, from Linn, Kans., to Chicago, Ill., 
found applicable and not unreasonable, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Moratorium Marks 


End of Young Plan, 
Mr. Ritchie Asserts 


Says 
Will 


Maryland Governor 
European Nations 


Never Resume Payments | 


On World War Debts 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
and we are entitled to demand them, if, 


with eyes open, we think it wise to do so. | 


But when the time comes to decide, it will 
be the part of wisdom to.inquire to what 
extent present loss may mean ultimate 
profit. 

France Faces Problem 


“In the last analysis, France may have 
to decide whether she will be better off to 
waive her reparations or face the dangers 
of a collapsed Germany. So may we have 
to choose between demanding the debts 
which other nations owe us and the con- 
sequences of their refusal to pay or of their 
inability to pay. 

“One thing at least is clear now. If the 
debts are to’ be scaled or otherwise re- 
adjusted in the future, then the savings 
must not be spent by the countries which 
benefit on excessive armaments. Indeed 
the extent to which these countries are 
spending their revenues on armament will 
be a vital question in any discussion of 
the subject. No country has the right 
to ask that we extend or reduce or read- 
just its debt to us on the ground of in- 
abiltiy to pay, if that inability is due in 


any part to the plant it is building up for | 


war. This much is it our right and our 
world duty to demand. The rest can 
await the future.” 


Wisconsin Legislators 
To Study Chain Banking 


Mapison, Wris., July 3 
The personnel of the interim committee 
of the legislature to study chain banking 
and report back to a special session to be 
called this Fall, has been announced. The 
committee is made up of Assemblymen E. 





Myrwyn Rowlands, John Grobschmidt, 


Moulton B. Goff, Henry Ellenbecker, Carl- 





for commercial air line sub- 
Of the total amount, $3,371,200 


& year, 


year, $784,000, will be used for the en- 
couragement of “tourist” aviation. The 
appropriation for hospitals, planes and 
material amounted to $203,965 and for re- 
search including the construction of pro- 
totypes, $4,943,904. The budget included 
almost $23,313,895 for planes and equip- 
ment for the French Air Force.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


West Virginia Treasury 
| Faces $2,000,000 Deficit 


CHARLESTON, WeEsT Va., July 3 


| The State of West Virginia faced an 
actual deficit of approximately $2,000,000 on 
| July 1, the first day of its new fiscal year, 
jaccording to a statement made by the 
State Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson. 

In a letter to Governor William G. Con- 
ley, Mr. Lawson referred to a loan of 
$1,000,000 secured on behalf of the State 
several months ago to take care of a then 
existing deficit in the State fund. That 
deficit has now increased, he said, and 
amounts to twice the original sum. 

“With no revenue provided whereby this 
| very large deficit in the State fund can 
|reasonably be expected to be liquidated, 
Mr. Lawson said in his letter, I am un- 
willing to continue this kind of fiscal 
policy. It is not only violative of the 
spirit.of the law but is contrary to sound 
| public policy that I should continue to 
meet charges against the State’s general 
revenue when such a large deficit exists.” 

Because the State has credit, the auditor 
added, the Governor can borrow money ta 
provide for a “casual deficit,” but, he con- 
| tinued, “by no stretch of, the imagination 
|can I view our present financial plight as 
| ‘casual.’ It is a very actual deficit and 
| with no prospect that it ean be altered 
| without legislative action.” 





Texas Commission Reduces 
Assessment on Railroad 


Austin, Tex., July 3. 
| According to the Texas State Tax Com- 
;mission an agreement has been reached 
with the Texarkana and Fort Smith Rail< 
| way Company to reduce its intangible as< 
| sessment upon the Texarkana-Port Arthur 
Line from $1,750,000 to $1,500,0000. The 
company contended that it should be per- 
mitted to spread the earnings on Texas 
| mileage to lean miles in other States, This 
| contention was not insisted upon in work- 
ing out the agreement, the Commission 
explained. 

ton W. Mauthe, and G. Erle Ingram; and 
Senators Walter Rush, Eugene Clifford, 
jand V. S. Keppel. Two citiezns not mem- 
'bers of the legislature are to be added tae 
) the committee. 














Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition, 


June 30, 1931 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due From Banks.............-----.------$ 44,354,296.29 
U. S. Government Securities............-.......---. 30,689,108.92 
N. Y. State and N. Y. City Securities...........--.  6,075,186.14 
a ae a i 38,924,499.09 
Loans and Bills Purchased _._..........---.....----- 138,845,451.35 
REQNIRIINS 252557 pUncsts5220hesconncnsaneeupencanesssy 27,440,724.17 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate__--- widen ee 14,944,088.97 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances -_-.-.....------ 17,544,554.67 

Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with our En- 
a oN i ee 18,110,252.01 
Accrued Interest and Other Resouirces_.........---- 1,506,670.44 
$338,434,832.05 

LIABILITIES 

Capital ....... ee oe oe ae ee nee $ 27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... Bee ---- 24,380,508.64 
pS es Se ee eee ‘acaiuttaiita dlbusianationcieiias 12,308,926.87 
Dividends (Payable July 1, 1931)_......----- Sie 550,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances_-_...... ed mee 17,912,238.43 

Liability for Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with 
Our Endorsement.................--.....------ 18,110,252.01 
Other Liabilities...... are a 364,350.00 
Deposits ........----------- ALE PERRET 
$ 338,434,832.05 


HEAD OFFICE, 55 BROAD STREET 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Tone of Business Business in Foreign Nations 
Is Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


Quiet for June 
In Virginia Area 


Trade Appears to Be Mark- 
ing Time While Few Ad- 
vance Orders Are Filed, 
Reserve Bank Reports 


RicHMonpD, Va., July 4.—There was no 
marked change in business or industry in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District in May 
and first half of June, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, just made public here. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Trade appears to be marking time; im- 
mediate needs are being filled as they 
arise, but few advanced orders are being 
placed or future commitments made. At 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
credit extended to member banks in- 
creased moderately between May 15 and 
June 15, and the Bank further increased 
its total earning assets by purchases of 
bankers’ acceptances in the open market. 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion declined seasonally last month, by 
about the usual amount. Loans by mem- 
ber banks in leading cities of the Fifth 
District declined slightly between the mid- 
dle of May and the ‘middle of June, and 
the banks also decreased their investments 
in stocks and bonds, but their deposits 
increased a little during the period. Out- 
standing loans on June 10, 1931, were 13 
per cent less than a year ago, but aggre- 
gate deposits were slightly higher on the 
1931 date. Debits to individual accounts 
figures in 24 trade centers of the Fifth 
District were lower in the aggregate dur- 
ing the four week&S ended June 10 than 
during the preceding like period, ended 
May 13, but on a daily basis the later 
period was a little higher than the earlier 
one. 

Unemployment Unchanged 

Debits in the four weeks ended June 
10, 1931, were 9.7 per cent less than debits 
in the four weeks ended June 11, 1930, 
@ not very unfavorable comparison in 

- view of price changes during the year. 
No material change in the number of un- 
employed workers in the district occurred 
in May and early June. The most im- 
portant occurrence during the period un- 
der review in labor circles-was approval, 
by the workmen affected, of the Southern 
Railway's plan to put all shop employes 
on a five day week basis at the same hour- 

, ly wage, this being done in preference to 
further reduction in the number of work- 
ers. Coal production in May continued re- 
latively low, but on a daily basis slightly 
exceeded the rate of production in April. 
The textile industry as a whole failed last 
month to measure up to the rate of op- 
erations in the preceeding year, but Fifth 
District mills did better than the average 
for the Nation and consumed more cotton 
than in May, 1930. Spot cotton prices 
continued downward during the past 
month and early in June reached the 
lowest point since the early days of the 
World War, but turned upward slightly 
at the middle of the month. Tobacco 
manufacturing continued in larger vol- 
ume than in May, 1930, the increase be- 
ing entirely in cigarette production, of 
which the Fifth District makes about 87.5 
per cent of the national output.- Permits 
for building issued in the leading cities of 
the district in May exceeded in total val- 
uation the permits issued in May last 
year, but the increase was due to high 
figures in a few cities and in most locali- 
ties construction is still far below normal 
for this season of the year. Retail trade 
in May, as reflected in department store 
sales, was approximately 9 per cent less 
in dollar value than trade in May last 
year, and sales in the first five months of 
this year averaged 4 per cent less than 
sales in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Percentages Better 

The district percentages for both May 
and the first five months of the year 
were better than the figures for the Nation 
as a whole. After last year’s severe 
drought and low prices for farm products, 
much depends upon the results of farm- 
ing this year. It is too early in the season 
to form any opinion as to prospective 
production except for grain crops, all of 
which are turning out well on reduced 
acreage in most sections. However, con- 
ditions for agriculture have thus far been 
favorable, and hay crops, grasses, and 
trees have shown remarkable recovery 
from last Summer’s damage. Early season 
indications point to good results this year 
insofar as quantity is concerned, but there 
are as yet no signs of material improve- 
ment in prices for the chief money crops 
of the Fifth District. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Peoples State Bank, 
Glencoe, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Millville Trust 
Company, Millville, surrendered charter to 
merge with Mechanics National Bank. Broad- 
way Merchants Trust Company, Camden, dis- 
continued business at main office and branch. 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
branches opened at former locations of Broad- 
way Merchants Trust Company. Merchant & 
Newark Trust Company, Newark, branch 
opened at South and Dawson Streets. South 
River Trust Company, South River, taken over 
by department. Steneck Trust Company, Ho- 
boken, taken over by department. Sussex 
County Trust Company, capital increased from 
$106,000 to $150,000. Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Red Bank, capital stock decreased’ from 
$250,000 to $150,000. Security Trust Company, 
Paterson, capital stock decreased from $200,- 
000 to $100,000. Central Bank and Trust Com- 


ay, Newark, capital stock decreased from 
150,000 to $100,000. 
New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 


tendent of Banks, has announced: Citizens 
State Bank, Lyndonville, granted perpetual ex- 
tension of charter. Household Finance Cor- 
poration, New York City, branch authorized at 
Utica, N. Y. 


South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 
of Parks, has announced: Irrigators’ State 


Bank, Nisland, consolidated with Reclamation 
State Bank, Newell. 

Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, Superintendent 
Farmers State 


of Banks, has announced: 
Bank, Virouqua, closed. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public July 3, 1931 





duly 1. 


Customs receipts ..........+.+. $640,361.73 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... Poke 13,418.68 
Miscellaneous internal, reve- 
NL Seco esRE D's ube bee'nes 1,907 300.67 
Miscellaneous recéipts ......... 564,330.93 


$3,125.412.01 
21,592,000.00 
471 ,943,983.32 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day . 


a $496,661.395723 


Expenditures 








General expenditures $8.182.866 91 
Interest on public debt ...... 387 ,169,;28 
Refunds of receipts ........... 962,63u.U3 
Panama Canal ........-.-.+565 6.369.865 
BED GEOR cnc resdecnvecrentoorers 22,335,873.69 

Tecan koias seeeeeeeeeee $31,874,909.76 
Public debt expenditures as 288,437.00 
Balance today «.evi.seses seees 464,498,046.57 





Trade and industrial conditions in for-|record figures. 
;cotton piece goods placed during June 


eign nations are analyzed in the weekly 
review of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The review is 
based on reports from agents of the De- 


partment of Commerce located in foreign 
centers. The section dealing with Canada 
and Latin Americe follows in full text: 


Canada 


Canada.—No general revival in trade in 
the Dominion has been reported, but the 


commercial tone in the Prairie Provinces | 


has improved slightly. Although moisture 
|conditions there are still critical, crop 
prospects are somewhat better and Win- 
| nipeg wheat prices are at slightly higher 
levels. Used-car volume has risen appre- 
ciably in response to drastic price cuts, 
but sales of new automobiles in this dis- 
trite continue very poor. A slight sea- 
sonal pick-up is noted in garden imple- 
ments and fencing. Otherwise commodity 
turnover registers little or no improve- 
ment. Dullness continues in the eastern 
iron and steel trade, and hardware sales 
generally are slowing up, although house- 
hold electrical specialties are still selling 
well. Automobile and truck sales are poor 
in this area also, but parts and some ac- 
cessories record a fair volume. Retail 
sales of Summer textiles and women’s 
footwear are active, and the shoe factories 
are maintaining a satisfactory rate of op- 
eration. 

Ontario reports a slight improvement in 
the demand for base metals and a fair de- 
mand for toilet articles and sporting goods. 
The establishhment of new canning plants 
in the province is reported to be the con- 
trolling factor in the larger acreage 
planted to corn. However, there was a 
heavy carryover of last seasonh’s pack as 
well as in peas and tomatoes. There is 
a possibility of some crop loss in British 
Columbia, as the result of unusually heavy 
rainfall in June, the apple crop in par- 
ticular being affected. Business is gener- 
ally dull, but revival in agricultural ir 
plement business is looked for in July. 
The date of application of the new 15- 
cent-per-pound duty on magazines has 
been postponed from July 1 to Aug. 15. 
Fixed valuations have been established 
on imports of apricots, cherries, raspber- 
ries, green beans, beets, carrots, celery, 
peas, and tomatoes, effective June 26. 


Argentina 


Argentina.— Grain prices increased 
and as a result of greater offering of ex- 
port bills by cereal houses, peso exchange 
rose. Export during the week ended June 
26 amounted to 382,000 metric tons as 
compared with 128,000 metric tons during 
the corresponding week of the previous 
year. As compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, imports 
during the first five months of 1931 de- 
clined 24 per cent in value; exports in- 
creased 58.4 per cent in volume but de- 
clined 10.1 per cent in value, while cereals 
increased 76.1 per cent in volume but de- 
clined 4.8 per cent in value. May cattle 
killings by the frigerificos amounted to 
293,728; of sheep to 329,309, and of swine to 
69,973, an increase of 1.3 per cent, 13.6 
per cent and 25 per cent, respectively, 
over the previous month. As compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, imports of textiles during 
the first four months of 1931 declined 20 
per cent. as 


Brazil 


Brazil.—There was a slight upward trend 
in business during June, and sales in many 
lines, although still far below  nor- 
mal, showed definite improvement. The 
brighter business tone is attributed largely 
to improvement in exchange. July is ex- 
pected to show a further upswing due to 
anticipated buying of many import prod- 
ucts, stocks of which are depleted. An- 
ticipation of further exchange relief 
through a locally expected early consum- 
mation of arrangements between Sao 
Paulo and British bankers for a half-year 
postponement of service payments on cer- 


tain state loans is responsible for the! 


present optimism. In keeping with im- 
proved conditions industry has become 
more active. The domestic paper and ce- 
ment industries are working at capacity 
and the textile mills in Rio de Janeiro 
are operating on normal schedules. Many 
Sao Paulo knitting and spinning mills 
reported working on a 16-hour schedule 
to keep abreast of orders occasioned by 
low stocks and the substitution of domes- 
tic for foreign fabrics by buyers who are 
unwilling to place orders for importations 
in face of the unfavorable exchange. Sao 
Paulo cotton and piece-goods mills are 
operating at about 60 per cent of normal, 
and the shoe industry is showing a slight 
recovery. The second international coffee 
congress closed at Sao Paulo last week 
without arriving at any important conclu- 
sions other than to place responsibility 
for the crisis on overproduction resulting 
from valorization and to recommend the 
establishment of an international coffee 
bureau for the supervision of propaganda, 
funds to be derived from the collection 
of a tax of 5 cents per bag on all coffee 
exported by producing countries. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica.—It is reported that sales 
up to the middle cf June compared favor- 
ably with those for May, but since then 
there has been a noticeable drop, owing 
apparently to the situation brought about 
by the cabinet crisis. Banks report that 
current collections continue to be taken 
care of satisfactorily but past due drafts 
remain inactive with 
their prompt payment. 


EI Salvador 


El Salvador.—Business in all lines is 
feeling the added seasonal depression. 
Credits have been further restricted. Cus- 
toms collections for the first five months 
of 1931 approximate $3,000,000, which rep- 
resents a decrease of 18 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1930. It is estimated that exports of the 
1930-31 coffee crop will reach 800,000 bags, 


with an f. 0. b. value of about $10,000,000. ! 


On June 1, the coffee shipped and that 
waiting shipment at the various ports to- 
taled 750,000 bags. The average price for 
unwashed coffee ranges from $10 to $11 
per quintal. 

Haiti 


| Haiti— During the first quarter of 1931 
Haitian exports of leading commodities 
showed a heavy decrease in value. The 
total of coffee exports for the first quarter 
of the year amounted to 8,570,539 kilos, 
valued at $2,144,835, as compared with 12,- 
734,123 kilos valued at $8,472,491 during 
;the corresponding quarter of 1930. Re- 


ports from all sections indicate that the | 


1930-31 coffee crop will be the smallest 
in recent years, affording an exportable 
surplus of only about 25,000,000 kilos, as 
compared with the normal exports of about 
22,000,000 kilos. 
Jamaica 

Economic conditions appear to be a 
trifle brighter in Jamaica. Banks report 
a satisfactory business turnover, but the 
smaller firms are still having considerable 
difficulty in meeting their obligatioris, most 
of which are of long standing. Collections 
are slow, but show no tendency to become 
worse. The exportation of bananas is 
increasing, and there is indication that 


sania within the next few months exportations | 
TOtal ...ccccccereeseeeeeeees+$496,661,395.33 | Will be sufficient to approach last year’s) 


|motor vehicles in 


poor prospects for | 


Import orders for staple 


indicate that activity in this line is at a 
high level, comparing favorably with 
former years when economic conditions 
were very satisfactory. Inasmuch as cot- 
ton piece goods is Jamaica’s leading im- 


port item, this improvement is considered | 
Iniportations are increasing’! 


significant. 


slightly, as evidenced by the fact that 


customs receipts during the period April 1) 


to June 13 showed a decrease of only 9 
per cent as compared with last year, while 
the customs receipts during the period 


April 1 to May 9, this year, showed a de- | 


crease of 13 per cent as compared with 
the same period of last year. Building 
permits issued during the period May 21 to 
June 23 show.a 4 per cent increase as 
compared with the same period of last 
year. A large Jamaican import firm, han- 
dling lumber and hardware, is increasing 
its capital $150,000. 


. Honduras 


General business conditions throughout 
the country are the worst in the memory 
of many local merchants. Collections con- 
tinue slow. No business activity resulted 
from the payment and discharge of cer- 
tain Government troops. About 10,000 
pounds of coffee were shipped from Ama- 
pala to the United States. The present 
ample rainfall promises good corn and 
bean crops. 

Mexico 

Mexico.—The general business outlook 
continues unfavorable. Prices of imported 
articles are high owing to the weakness of 
the peso and conservative importers are re- 
fusing to make commitments as regards 
further orders because of the uncertainty 
of developments in the exchange situation. 
Wholesale trade in virtually all lines is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and collections 
are difficult. Retail trade is holding up 
slightly better than wholesale trade. 
automotive and automotive accessory 
trades are hard hit by the depression and 
several important dealers are liquidating. 
The machinery, chemical, and lumber 
trades are stagnant,.although a temporary 
decrease in duties on hardwood is expected 


;to result in small orders from furniture 


manufacturers. Owing to satisfactory crop 
forecasts, the outlook for the sale of staple 
goods in agricultural districts is slightly 
improved. 
Nicaragua 

Nicaragua.—General business jn Nicara- 
gua is extremely dull, although many 
firms in Managua have resumed activities. 
It is recommended that all exports to that 
country be on a cash basis. Circulation of 
the cordoba decreased from 2,928,000 in 
February to 2,684,000 in June. Imports 
through Corinto from May 21 to June 25, 
amounted to 3,673 tons including 275 tons 
of sheet iron, 849 of rails, and 171 tons of 
flour. Exports during the same period 
amounted to 1,708 tons, of which 1,457 tons 
were coffee. 

Peru 

Peru.—The commercial and economic 
situation continues unsatisfactory with no 
prospects of improvement until export 
prices improve. The efforts of the Reserve 
bank to maintain exchange at the stabili- 
zation point has resulted in a restriction 
of circulation media, tight money, and 
credit stringency. General collections are 
extremely difficult. American exporters 
contemplating connections in Peru should 
be particularly careful in investigation of 
applications for credits. 


5 Uruguay 
Uruguay. — The general situation in 
June continued depressed. As compared 
with the previous and _ corresponding 


month of 1930, retail sales in June de- 
clined. Stocks of all lines are at low levels 
but owing to the uncertainty of the peso 
exchange and pending the publication of 
the new budget which is thought to con- 
tain provisions increasing import duties 
in a wide range of commodities, mer- 
chants refrained from placing orders for 
foreign merchandise. A women's com- 
mission is organizing a country-wide pub- 
licity campaign in order to stimulate the 
consumption of national manufactured 
and farm products, while public officials 
and rural societies are encouraging farm- 
ers to increase their flaxseed acreage, a 
product which is believed will yield the 
farmers greater returns than wheat. The 
June export movement was considered 
satisfactory. The frigorificos were prin- 
cipally engaged in preparing canned 
meats and were more active than during 
June, 1930. The wood market was in- 
active. The cattle hide market was dull 
and prices were weak. There were some 
purchase of wet salted cattle hides for 
exportation but all sales of dry cattle 
hides were to local consumers. 


Highways in China 
Within the entire Kiangsu Province of 
China, in which Shanghai is located, 


| there are less than 1,300 miles of motor 


roads, yet practically one-third of the 
the whole of China 
(including Hong Kong) are in Shanghai. 


—(Department of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 3 











New York, July 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certifie@ to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 oi the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 







cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

DUO LOGS). os cacccncsccaese 14.0441 
Belgium (belga) ......s-scscece 13.9330 
Bulgaria (lev) +5 span ae 7186 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9622 
Denmark (krone) 26.7759 
England (pound) . 486.5133 
Finland (markka) 2.5167 


France (franc) 


as 3.9151 
(reichsmark) 









Germany 23.7263 
Greece (drachmé) ......sceeees 1.2955 
SEROES TOMGD 6a oa obi 5009560000 17.4436 
TORIF (LPB) oc ccrsscccecccccoccecace 5.2350 
Netherlands (guilder) .....seeeeeeee 40.2289 
Norway (krone) 26.7759 
Poland (zloty) 11.2006 
POLGuUGAl (GBCUdO) ccccccnccsecceses 4.4717 
MARRIED, £EOU) o.0cnonececenesnsarsco 5949 
SOGIM (POSOtR) 2. rcccccccceMececes 9.4723 
BOGOR TRIOS) 22 ccedecccececceses 26.8108 
Gwitseriand (franc) ....ccscccossces 19.364) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7688 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 25.8035 
China (Shanghai tael) . 32.7410 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.6250 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.6250 
en TPUDOOD csscucessense 35.9866 
ee COMED os00 0900 Geeaeneneeereas 49.3715 
Singapore (Gollar) .....cccccescsece 56.0566 
Sn AIOE) csaeesesatadhesscce 99.6029 
oO I  . GRIAAARAARARe  a 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) ; 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

SUUEL .AUEAEIND” - 9:0:0'0-0092.0:0046000080% 

EES GERRI NA em 
RevGeM SUD. na icécdscvncecvecce 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 











UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Unility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


The | 











Kansas to Limit South Carolina Rejects 


| 
| 


_ Approval of Sale 
OF Utility’s Stock 


| ® ® vain aa an March, 1931, amounted to 4,300 tons, as} Carolina should not get a better offer. In!000 to Switzerland. The net change in 
Investigation Reve als Ten ;compared with 117,783 tons in March, | fact, we“fail to understand why the rate| gold earmarked for 
Prior Liens Against Assets | 1980. (Department of Commerce.) should not be lower.” showed a decrease of $700,000. 


Of Company, 
State Commissioner 


Topeka, Kans., July 3.} 


Approval of the sale of Cities Service 
|Company stocks, with the exception of 
| first preferred, was withdrawn July 2 by 
| the Kansas “Blue-sky” Commissioner, Carl 
Newcomer, assistant to the Bond Com- 
missioner, according to an announcement 
{which he made on that date. 
| The withdrawal order was issued, Mr. 
Newcomer stated, under authority of the 
;amended Kansas Securities Act (S. L. 
1931), which authorizes the commis- 
sioner to “withdraw his approval of 
any security listed on the New York, Bos- 
ton, or Chicago exchange and on the New 
York curb market or any other approved 
stock exchange,” upon his own election. 
According to Commissioner Newcomer, | 
an investigation of Cities Service stocks 
discloses “that there are some 10 prior 
liens against assets of the company be- 
fore Cities Service common would partici- | 
pate * * * which leaves the stock, in our 
judgment, of questionable, or worthless, 
value.” | 
Notice was served on the Blue Sky Com- 
missioner July 3 by attorneys for Henry L. 
Doherty & Company that injunction pro- | 
ceedings against the ban of sale of Cities 
Service stock in Kansas would be filed im- 
mediately. 


| 


Investment List Revised 
For Banks in Bay State | 


Boston, Mass., July 3. 

A revised list of legal investments for 
savings banks, institutions for savings, and 
trust companies in their saving depart- | 
ments, has been issued by Arthur Guy, 
Commissioner of Banks. The list is ef-| 
fective as of July 1. 





The Governor and the State Treas- 
urer on July 1 rejected all bids on $5,-/ with an interest rate of 4% per cent. 


| indebtedness on the ground ‘** ' none of 
: : | the bids was sufficient. It was announced | 
Bids on Highway Bonds | that new bids would be opened as soon as 


| they could be advertised for and received 
Corumsta, S. C., July 3.) in ‘accordance with law. 





“Under the circumstances,” Governor | 





000,000 or State highway , certificates of | 


Exports of grain from Germany during 





Declares | 





The published list carries a statement 
that the securities are not recommended | 
by the Commissioner, and that banks 
should investigate each issue before buy- 
ing. The list merely includes those secur- 
ities which in the opinion of the Depart- | 
ment, qualify under the statutes as legal | 
investments for the institutions men- 
tioned. | 


Maine’s $2.000.000 Bond 


Issue Sold to Syndicate 


Avcusta, Me., July 3. 

The State of Maine has sold an issue 
of highway and bridge loan bonds in the | 
aggregate par amount of $2,000,000 at a) 
price of 99.555 and the sale has received | 
the approval of Governor William Tudor | 
Gardiner and the executive councfi, ac- 
cording to information made public at the 
Governor's office. } 
The bonds were sold to a syndicate com- 
posed of Estabrook & Co., Boston, and} 
Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Bangor. | 
They are dated July 1, 1931, and bear in- 
terest at 3's per cent. | 





Argentine Immigration 
The total number ef immigrants enter- 
ing Argentina during the first four months 


of 1931 was 26,701 as compared with 45,-| 


276 for the corresponding period last year. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank..........$161,133,434:74 
Due from Banks and Bankers... . 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances...,.... 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates... 
State and Municipal Bonds ce ceees 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . aa a siaenamiei 
Other Bonds and Securities...... 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation 
Ran Bunt ong eatin caes cas 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances...... 
Cer AMIE. 6 cckn en ccees win wale 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Copltalecsacsisstessecs 


s bai 
Undivided Profits... . 
Reserves for: 
COMURMONCIES.....coscccccccccscccscscccenccces B, 9.923,006,06 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned Income ’ 35771,573-78 
Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, et cetera.... 


urplus....... 


-|Ibra G. Blackwood said, “we feel that 
| we will not be justified in accepting any 


German Grain Exports 


in as good financial shape as South | American countries. 











|Gold Imports for Week 
Totaled Thirty Millions 


New York, N. Y., July 3.—The gold ree 
The best bid made was $10,000 premium j port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York for the week ended July 1, shows 
total imports of $30,193,000, 
| $26,010,000 from Germany, $4,010,000 from 


'of these bids. We can’t see why a State| Canada and $173,000 chiefly from Latin 
Exports totaled $17,- 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1931 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers seecccee @ GOB eae Seon 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates........ 313,444,776.29 
Public Securities 68,357,564.44 
Stock of th: Federal Reserve Bank............... 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities 48,236,634.10 
Loans and Bills Purchased..................04-: 911,945,373.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............... 2,194,317.39 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches .......... 2,854,471.2) 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ................ 117,787,803.27 
Bank Buildings a 14,668,077.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....... 7,584,998.23 


$1,863,116,541.07 


‘ LIABILITIES 


Capital.............eeeeeeeee+- $ 90,000,000,00 
Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.............. _38,426,966.48 
$ 298,426,966.48 


291,808.00 


Outstanding Foreign Bills. ................eeeeees 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold....... 

Acceptances 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 


8,594,041.22 
4,615,072.00 
117,787,803.27 


80,665,916.60 


Outstanding Checks......... 64,686,382.29 1,352,734,933.50 


$1,863,116,541.07 





OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$225,769,139.11 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30,°1931 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


ASSETS 


seeeees 182,415,687.02 $ 343,549,121.76 
a 1,003,81 5,601.27 

+ »$223,030,410.83 

6,216,038.17 

6,600,000.00 


seeee 122,567,108.35  — 358,403,557.35 


8 000,000.00 
$5,612,010.35 
21,773,839.24 

174,920,242.85 
7,066,222.24 


sesceeecceecesecesvcescess $25973140,595,06 
——————— 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee bere eenese 


Peewee re eee eeeeeee 


LIABILITIES 


te eee eee $1l0,000,000,00 
+ + £ 90,000,000.00 


seeeeneeeees —26,769,139.11 $” 225,769,139.11 


eee ee beweee 





95157,936.01  — 20,243,416.75 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 


| 
| 


and Foreign Bills........ 
Deposits 





266,571,009.67 
1,460, § 57,029.53 


-++ $1,973,140,595.06 
SSS 


WOM cd dns is¥ boca bh wok EaS ehbkis 


Figures of Foreign Offices which are included herein are as of June 26, 1934 


ae 


«a 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
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Scope of Services Rendered 
by Massachusetts Library + + 





Large Collection of Books, Providing Infor- 
mation on United States and Foreign Coun- 
tries, Assembled by State Agency 
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By EDWARD H. REDSTONE 


State Librarian, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE interest of the stranger and the casual 
7 visitor to the Massachusetts State Li- 

brary is obviously different from that of 
the State official, the busy legislator, and the 
earnest student. 

The visitor admires the elaborately carved 
marble portal, the faithful portrait bust. of 
the late George Frisbie Hoar, the Ulke’s life- 
sized oil portrait of Charles Sumner, painted 
from life in 1874. Raptures are frequently 
expressed over the diamond-studded gold 
medal presented by the Haitian people to Mr. 
Sumner in July, 1871, in recognition of his 
efforts to establish diplomatic relations with 
Haiti and for his successful endeavors to 
prevent the contemplated annexation of the 
Dominican Republic to the United States. 
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The chief magnet, however, is the “His- 
tory of the Plimoth Plantation,” the orig- 
inal manuscript of Governer William Brad- 
ford, containing an account of the voyage of 
the “Mayflower,” and of those eventful early 
years of the Pilgrims in the new world. 

A brief review of the history, development 
and administration of the State Library will 
explain why it finds and maintains favor with 
its legitimate users. By an act of the Legis- 
lature, approved March 3, 1826, the State 
Library of Massachusetts was established 
“for the accommodation of the Legislature, 
and such other officers of the government of 
this Commonwealth, as may, from time to 
time, be permitted to use the same.” 

It has been from the start primarily a leg- 
islative reference library, and since the la- 
mentable loss of the New York State Library 
at Albany, it ranks not only as one of the 
earliest of the legislative reference libraries, 
but as the library possessing the largest and 
most complete collection in any State of ma- 
terial of value to its law-making body. 

The act of 1826 made a modest beginning. 
It provided that the books and maps in the 
several apartments of the State House should 
be collected and arranged in the land office, 
and placed under the care of the land agent. 
The library was under the superintendence 
of an annually appointed legislative commit- 
tee, and received annual appropriations to 
procure “such books, maps and charts, works 
of science and the arts, as may tend to illus- 
trate the resources and means of internal 
improvement of the Commonwealth, or of 
the United States.” 

- + 


The library remained in the care of the 
land agent until April 28, 1849, when the 
relation of the library to the educational in- 
terests of the State was recognized by its 
transfer to the care of the secretary of the 
State Board of Education. At the same time 
its supervision, previously exercised by a leg- 
islative committee, was vested in a board of 
three trustees, appointed by the Governor 
and Council for a term of three years. Nom- 
inally the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion was the administrative head of the 
library; in practice, the real administration 
was carried on by the “acting librarian.” In 
1893 the Legislature passed a law the effect 
of which was to separate the library from 
any Official relation to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and to make the State Librarian an 
appointee of the Governor and Council, to 
serve during their pleasure. 

Chapter 217 of the Acts of 1910 enlarged 








Prevention of Hay 
Fever Viewed 
as Possible 


By Dr. Theodore B. 
Appel 


Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


HE old saying that “Coming events cast 
T their shadows before” can be logically 
applied to the green of the Spring and 
the hay fever of the Summer. While an 
interest in this matter is restricted to a com- 
paratively small portion of citizens, when 
considered in connection with the whole pop- 
ulation, it nevertheless comprises a group of 
at least several hundred thousand in Penmnsyl- 
vania. To these persons, measures to prevent 
this condition should represent a very vital 
question indeed. 


Science has made marvelous strides in the 
last quarter of a century or more. And in 
the field of bacteriology the pace has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid. The point, however, is that 
medical progress to some extent must rely 
upon the enthusiasm of the public if the best 
and most general results are to be obtained. 

In this connection, it appears that eager- 
ness to adopt new methods is not by any 
means a universal characteristic. For ex- 
ample, it may be surprising to some to learn 
that despite the indisputable value of small- 
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pox vaccination and _ toxin-antitoxin for 
diphtheria, there are even yet people in 
Pennsylvania who have to be shown; and 


when this attempt is made by health officials, 
they close their eyes tightly. 

It is no wonder then that many still look 
upon the use of pollen extracts for the pre- 
vention of hay fever as a newfangled idea, 
and consequently it fails to capture either 
their interest or confidence. And frankly, for 
the vast majority of persons such an attitude, 
while unprogressive, makes little or no dif- 
ference. Not being victims of hay fever, the 
matter at best to them is purely academic. 
But this decidedly is not the case where the 
person is a sufferer. 

However, assuming that doubt as to the 
efficacy of pollen extracts does not exist, the 
prospective subject should at this time dis- 
play an active interest in it. The protection 
which pollen injections can give demands 
time to establish itself. Treatment should 
begin at least five or six weeks before the 
expected onset. A fair percentage of failures 
to secure results by this method can be at- 
tributed to the fact that treatments are not 
started sufficiently in advance of the hay 
fever season. 


the number of trustees by making the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives ex officiis trustees, 
in addition to the trustees otherwise ap- 
pointed by law. It also provided that the 
trustees of the State Library should have the 
management and control thereof, and of the 
moneys appropriated therefor, should keep 
records of their doings, and “annually report 
to the General Court, with such suggestions 
for the improvement of the library as they 
may deem proper.” 

The growth of the State Library has been 
steady and constant until today over 503,830 
volumes and pamphlets find their place on 
its shelves. Most people are surprised when 
informed that the library has approximately 
11'2 miles of linear shelving in its stacks, 
reading and reference rooms. With what 
classes of literature dre these miles of shelv- 
ing filled? The following are among the 
important things to be found in the library: 
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Statutes and Reports.—The laws and the 
judicial decisions of the United States, the 
several States and the Territories; the laws 
and the judicial decisions of Great Britain. 
Both of these collections are practically com- 
plete. A notable collection of the laws and 
the judicial decisions of the colonies and de- 
pendencies of Great Britain. The statute 
law of the other countries of the civilized 
world is well represented. 


In addition, the collections are supple- 
mented by the digests of the reports, and the 
revisions and compilations of the laws, and 
also by many of the journals and debates of 
the constitutional conventions. 


Public Records.—The library possesses al- 
most complete sets of the congressional and 
public documents of the United States, the 
public documents of the several States, a 
large selection of the parliamentary reports 
of Great Britain, and selected departmental 
reports of her colonies and dependencies. 

New England.—A very complete collection 
of material relating to New England, espe- 
cially to Massachusetts as a Colony, Province 
and Commonwealth. The subjects included 
are history, biography, genealogy, town re- 
ports, maps and newspapers. 

Miscellaneous.—The library possesses the 
important periodicals, including law periodi- 
cals; the latest and best material relating to 
government, and to social and political sci- 
ence; the standard works on finance, taxa- 
tion and banking; books relating to agricul- 
ture and horticulture, to pedagogy and edu- 
cation, to penology, charities, social reform, 
State industries, and civic development and 
betterment. The standard histories are to 
be found; also, collections relating to the so- 
cial and political development of other States 
and countries; the important biographies, es- 
pecially political. A good working library of 
reference books is also maintained, including 
éncyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, at- 
lases, directories, and various indexes and 
guides to’ the use of books in the fields of 
State and political activity above indicated. 


In the gallery stacks may be found on file 
not only the important Massachusetts daily 
and weekly newspapers, but also bound vol- 
umes of the same, running back in many in- 
stances for long series of years. The appen- 
dix to the 1911 report of the librarian con- 
tains a list of all these newspapers, covering 
a period from 1765 to date. 
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Under the heading “Statutes and Reports” 
mention has been made of the foreign stat- 
ute law collection in the library. This col- 
lection of over 14,000 volumes is so notable 
that a further description is not amiss in this 
survey of the library and its activities. Over 
260 foreign countries and dependencies are 
represented. The laws are in the following 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Dutch, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Icelandic, Bohemian, Bulga- 
rian, Hungarian, Hawaiian and Latin. Coun- 
tries with other languages are represented, 
such as Turkey, China and Japan, but the 
books are in some one of the languages in 
the above list. The dependencies of Great 
Britain publish their laws in English; of 
France, in French, and so on, so that the list 
of languages is short. compared with the 
number of countries and dependencies. 

In this collection Great Britain is repre- 
sented by the laws of 95 colonies and de- 
pendencies; France by 18; Germany by 14; 
Switzerland by 24 cantons; Mexico by 22 
States; Canada by 11 provinces; India by 18 
provinces; Africa by 49 colonies or depend- 
encies and South America by 20 countries. 

The laws of Great Britain and France are 
especially complete, and the laws of the Ca- 
nadian provinces are nearly so.. The series 
of Hungarian laws is particularly fine. The 
collection of early Spanish laws would be 
difficult to duplicate and that of early Mexi- 
can law is. so complete that it includes many 
laws which cannot be found in their own 
official collection. Students of the radical 
legislation in the experiment laws of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and other British col- 
onies will find here all the recent legislation 
which has challenged the attention of the 
world. This notable collection of original 
sources in statute law is believed to be one 
of the best in the world, and one of which 
the Commonwealth should be justly proud. 

The collection of American Statute Law is 
also notable. A catalogue of the same was 
issued in 1912 under the following title: 
“Hand List of Legislative Sessions and Ses- 
sion Laws, Statutory Revisions, Compilations, 
Codes, etc., and Ccenstitutional Conventions 
of the United States and its Possessions and 
of the Several States to May, 1912.” 
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The scope of the library has been outlined. 
It is an institution whose field is of necessity 
specialized. Practically ail other material is 
made serviceable, however, by cooperation 
with the large city and university libraries. 
The location of the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary is unusually fortunate in making such 
cooperation practicable by the interchange 
of loans. In fact, the number of books ac- 
tually available for the use of State officers 


and the Legislature is one of the largest in 
the country. 












RUTHERFORD B. HAYES - 


President of the United States 1877-1881: 
“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to im- 
prove their own methods of education.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





CHEMICALS AS EFFECTIVE 
WEAPONS IN WARFARE 


Manner in Which War Department Aids in Development 
Of Industry in This Country Discussed 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. L. GILCHRIST 


Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, Department of War 


HE chemicals which are effective 
T weapons in warfare are essentially 

the same as industrial chemicals. 
All chemical agents of warfare are man- 
ufactured from industrial chemicals and 
there are a number of chemical warfare 
agents, such as chlorine, phosgene, chlor- 
picrin, phosphorus and oleum which are 
extensively employed in the arts and in- 
dustries. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that the pro- 
duction of chemical warfare agents is 
intimately tied up with the normal com- 
mercial production of chemical commod- 
ities. For this reason, the countries 
which are able to produce such chemi- 
cals have at their disposal the powerful 
weapon of chemical warfare in direct 
proportion to the capabilities of their 
chemical industries, especially the indus- 
tries for the manufacture of synthetic 
organic chemicals, such as coal tar dyes 
and medicinals. 

The production of these complicated 
chemical products is more closely re- 
lated to the production of the more ef- 
fective chemical warfare agents than 
the production of other commercial 
chemicals. This was very forcibly dem- 
onstrated during the World War. 

Before the outbreak of the World War, 
Germany produced three-fourths of the 
artificial dyes used throughout the 
world, and was the only country which 
possessed a well-developed synthetic or- 
ganic chemical industry. It was this in- 
dustry which developed and produced 
the chemical warfare agents which Ger- 
many employed and it was undoubtedly 
due to Germany’s outstanding position” 
in the field that she started chemical 
warfare, knowing that it would be a long 
time before the allies could effectively 
retaliate. \ 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the chemical industry does not con- 
stitute chemical preparedness for na- 
tional defense. It is merely the poten- 
tial power for chemical defense.. It is 
the business of the Chemical Warfare 
Service to develop the means for im- 
mediately utilizing this power in the 
event of an emergency. It is also the 
business of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice to develop methods and equipment 
for protection against the chemical 
agents of warfare. A number of these 
developments—particularly those con- 
cerned with the Army gas mask—have 
been of great assistance to the chemical 
industry. 

All of the more efficient industrial gas 
masks, which are used for the protection 
of men against toxic and irritating gases, 
fumes and dusts encountered in chemi- 
cal plants, coal mines and in fighting 
fires, are based on researches of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

These gas masks, which are similar 
both in appearance and operation to the 
Army gas mask, consist of a rubber face- 
piece which is connected by a corrugated 
rubber hose tube to a tin can known as 
the canister. The protection afforded by 
the gas mask is provided by the canister 
which is provided with a filter to elimi- 
nate all irritating and toxic smokes and 
dusts, and is filled with chemicals which 
absorb or neutralize toxic gases or va- 
pors. 

+ + 

Canisters can be made up with chem- 
igal fillings which will eliminate from 
the air breathed any one or all of the 
known toxic gases, vapors or dusts. Can- 
isters for the Army gas mask which are 
designed for use in the open provide pro- 
tection against such concentrations as 
may be encountered in the field for every 


conceivable chemical agent which may 
be employed in warfare. 

In the case of industrial gas masks, 
which are normally used in enclosed 
spaces, the canisters are designed for 
protection against relatively high con- 
centrations of the particular gas or 
group of gases which may be encoun- 
tered. 

Thus, there are gas mask canisters 
filled with chemicals which provide pro- 
tection solely against ammonia, for use 
in refrigeration plants; other canisters 
provide protection against organic va- 
pors and acid gases such as may be en- 
countered in chemical plants; still other 
canisters, such as those used with 
miners’ gas masks, provide protection 
primarily against carbon monoxide, and 
canisters for firemen’s gas masks af- 
ford protection against all gases which 
may be met with in fighting fires. ° 

The more important absorbent and 
neutralizing chemicals developed by the 
Chemical Warfare Service for use in gas 
mask canisters are activated charcoal, 
soda lime, silica gel and hopcalite. Each 
of these chemicals has a selective ab- 
sorption and neutralizing effect for one 
or more toxic gases or vapors and this 
selective action which they possess 
makes them of great value in various in- 
dustries for purposes other than their 
use in gas mask canisters. Thus acti- 
vated charcoal which readily absorbs or- 
ganic vapors, such as benzene, carbon 
bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride and gas- 
oline, is extensively employed for the re- 
covery of these and other organic chem- 
icals which are extensively employed as 
solvents. 

A large industry has been built up 
based on the absorption of gasoline from 
natural gas by activated charcoal. In 
the process employed gasoline is first 
absorbed by the charcoal and subse- 
quently recovered by the application of 
heat. Silica gel, which has absorptive 
properties somewhat similar to activated , 
charcoal, is also used in solvent recovery, 
in connection with the purification of 
crude oil. 

+ + 

} OPCALITE, which is the neutraliz- 

ing agent employed in gas mask 
canisters for protection against carbon 
monoxide, is alsg used in carbon monox- 
ide recorders and alarm signals in ve- 
hicular tunnels to give warning of the 
accumulation of toxic concentrations of 
carbon monoxide given off by the ex- 
hausts of automobiles. In these devices 
advantage is taken of the heat generated 
during the oxidation of carbon monox- 
ide to carbon dioxide. Thermocouples 
placed in the hopcalite generate elec- 
tric potentials which increase with an 
increase in temperature, and since the 
temperature of hopcalite increases with 
the increase in carbon monoxide con- 
centration, i- is possible to determine the 
percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
atmosphere by a measure of the elec- 
trical potentials set up by the thermo- 
couples. The electrical potentials are 
measured by a recording potentiometer 
which includes a mechanism to operate 
electrical bells or signals when the per- 
centage of carbon monoxide is approach- 
ing a dangerous concentration. 

These are but a few of the many spe- 
cific instances which might be cited of 
the assistance rendered by the Chemical 
Warfare Service to industry and due to 
the fact that large-scale production and 
use of toxic chemicals is constantly in- 
creasing, the Chemical Warfare Service 
is called upon more and more to render 
assistance due to its special knowledge 
of these chemicals. 


In the next of this series of articles to appear in the issue of July 7, C. G. 
Storm, Chief of Explosives Section, Manufacturing Service, Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, Department of War, will discuss the chemical industry as a vital 
factor in the production of ammunition. 





Reasons for Feeling of Inferiority 
New York Mental Specialist Discusses Problem 
By DR. HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


HE feeling of inferiority is a common 

emotion which arises when a person re- 

gards himself as lacking some important 
quality, ability or attribute possessed by oth- 
ers, or being under social disfavor or con- 
demnation. He may be weak, disfigured, un- 
dersized, oversized, or have some speech de- 
fect or mental disability that makes him an 
object of ridicule or prevents his competing 
with others on an equal basis. 

He may be obliged to do work for which he 
is poorly fitted; he may be poor and badly 
in debt; he may have to live or work amid 
distasteful conditions; he may be socially un- 
popular; he or some member of his family 
may have failed in important undertakings 
or may have committed some serious mis- 
take or offense causing loss of social esteem. 

In a sensitive child or young person the 
feeling of inferiority may be caused by care- 
less remarks of companions or by severe re- 
buffs or bitter disappointments. Often the 
feeling arises from misconceptions or from 
imaginary causes when no real inferiority 
exists. Whatever may be the cause the feel- 
ting is a troublesome one, as it involves the 
integrity, seturity and future career of the 
individual. To deal wisely with this emotion 
in children demands great wisdom on the 
part of parents and teachers. Likewise the 
adult who is aware of the feeling will find 
difficulty in dealing with it adequately. 

The reaction of the individual to the feel- 


ing of inferiority will have great influence 
on his character, mental health and social 
well-being. He may clearly recognize any 
actually existing deficiencies and put forth 
earnest and persistent effort to overcome 
them. That is, of course, the natural and 
sensible thing to do. By working hard, by 
making special studies and by intense culti- 
vation of his natural gifts he may entirely 
compensate for his weakness and gain marked 
success. Lacking courage he may easily lose 
heart, become discouraged or despondent, and 
cease to put forth efforts to better his condi- 
tion. He may even retire completely from 
the stage of action and by day dreaming live 
in a world of his own making. If such with- 
drawal continues it may result in complete 
loss of individuality or in serious mental dis- 
ease. 

On the other hand, the individual may 
deny the existence of inferiority, repress the 
emotion and refuse to admit it to conscious- 
ness. The feeling thus becomes a complex. 
The emotion pushed back into the uncon- 
scious is not extinguished but gives rise to 
an urge for compensatory, action. 

A person with good latent ability when 
stimulated by such an urge may put on a 
bold front, adopt a superior attitude, over- 
come his real inferiority and win distinction 
in a business or profession. Without strength 
of character he may go to excess in unworthy 
directions. and become a promoter of wild 
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Developing Interestin Nation’s 
Merchant Marine + + ++ + 





Plans Whereby Large Number of Citizens 
Would Own Shares in Shipping Securities 
Advocated by Federal Commissioner 





By ALBERT H. DENTON 


Commissioner, United States Shipping Board 


HROUGHOUT our country’s history its 

prosperity has been greatly influenced by 

water-borne trade, and there has never 
been a time when this was so important as 
at present. 


Much has been written about the value of 
a merchant marine to our foreign trade, and 
while I am not inclined to credit the pres- 
ence of American flag ships for the vast 
growth of our foreign trade during the past 
15 years, it is evident that the existence of 
these ships, and the establishment of regular 
routes for their operation, has contributed a 
major part toward the development of for- 
eign markets. Trade follows the flag. 


Before the war there were only a few 
American ships in foreign services. Today 
there are 555 ships aggregating 3,300,000 tons 
in our foreign trade fleets actively operating 
in 83 regularly established liner services (ex- 
clusive of active tank ships and laid-up 
freighters). 
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Of these lines, 19 are controlled by the 
United States Shipping Board, and 18 lines 
by private owners after purchase from the 
Shipping Board. Several other lines include 
ships bought from the Board. These ship- 
ping services cover all parts of the world— 
many of them serve Gulf ports, carrying 
products of the Southwest. More than seven- 
eighths of all American vessels in operation, 
foreign and coastwise, are privately owned. 


It has been estimated that out of every $18 
received for freight on American ships, $15 
is invested in United States for American 
supplies, foodstuffs, etc. Approximately $900,- 
000,000 has been invested in ships operating 
in deep-sea services—exclusive of Govern- 
ment-owned ships, so that when one is urged 
to patronize American flag ships he does not 
need to consider it from the standpoint of 
patriotism only. He may secure a better rate 
from a foreign ship for an individual cargo 
but he should not forget that the mainte- 
nance of American flag lines is an economic 
necessity, and that the absence of such lines 
would result in his paying higher rates, par- 
ticularly in times of emergency. 

By reason of differentials in construction 
costs, higher wages for officers and crew, and 
better standards of subsistence, the operat- 
ing cost of American vessels is greater than 
for foreign ships, but the Government has 
recognized these conditions and has rendered 
aid in the form of long-time mail contracts, 
and substantial loans at low rates of inter- 
est, so that owners of these American lines 
are ‘in a position to offer a service purely 
American in character—efficient and trust- 
worthy, and at rates fairly comparable with 
those of foreign lines. 

The Shipping Board has passed through 
various stages in development of a substan- 
tial merchant marine. The first major phase 
was that of construction—a period when all 
efforts were lent toward building a great 
fleet. With the delivery of completed ships 
in rapid succession, the Board entered into 
a second phase, a program which included 
operation of ships on a vast scale to mcet 
pressing demands of relief service and of for- 
eign trade immediately after the war. 

Clearly defined trade routes were estab- 
lished; ships were classified and placed in 
services for which they were best fitted; com- 
petent operators were developed; seamen 
trained, foreign offices organized; a firm 
foundation was laid for development of a 
merchant marine. Competition was met on 
a fair basis and our foreign trade grew fast. 


The third phase came with sale of ships. 
Great progress had been made in trans- 
ferring ships to private ownership when the 
business depression came. Having provided 
new ships through the medium of construc- 
tion, and having trained American seamen 
to the point where management of our ships 
is a matter of pride, and having placed a 
large part of our fleet in the hands of Ameri- 
can citizens for operation by them, the Ship- 
ping Board looks to the American exporter 
and tourist for active support of American 
lines. 

A number of American lines serve Gulf 
ports, namely, Gulf Brazil River Plate Line, 
Gulf West Mediterranean, Line, Dixie U. K. 
and Mediterranean Lines, Southern State 
Line, American Gulf Orient Line, American 
India Line and American West African Line. 
The support of these lines by persons in the 
interior States is merited on the basis of 
practical service and utility, since the fact of 
their existence assures shippers a competent 
service at fair rates. 

+ + 


The time has come when people of interior 
States should take more than a passing in- 
terest in the merchant marine. One of the 
strongest assets of the British merchant ma- 
rine is the widespread ownership of shares 
in shipping securities by British citizens. 

The famous five-pound shares so widely 
distributed in the United Kingdom have 
brought the sea and its possibilities close to 
the English people who feel that their per- 


schemes, a gambler or a swindler. A person 
with few talents or little tenacity of purpose 
when prompted by a strong unconscious urge 
may become a bluffer, a braggart or a bully 
or he may adopt a cynical attitude and seek 
to build up his own ego by being overcritical 
of others, or he may become arrogant, dog- 
matic and intolerant. 

In exceptional cases, when compensation 
proceeds in virile manner, the inferiority 
complex may serve to enlarge the powers 
and enhance the usefulness of an individual; 
but it is fraught with many dangers. The 
average person who is inferior in any respect 
will do far better frankly to recognize his 
true condition; endeavor to remedy it in a 
straightforward rational manner; and adopt 
a mode of-+tife in keeping with his ability and 
circumstances. 

Modern civilization affords scope for a wide 
variety of abilities. The handica d person 
need not be discouraged if he firl@s that he 
cannot do certain things as well as others. 
If he develops his ability by proper training 
and keeps trying he will find a place of use- 
fulness in which he will win satisfactory re- 
wards and the approval of his fellowmen. 


- 


sonal fortunes depend upon a powerful mer- 
chant marine, and it would be well for Amer- 
ican shipowners to lay their plans so as to 
establish confidence in their management, 
and to provide for a wide distribution of their 
securities among American people. This 
movement should be strongly supported by 
producers and exporters, particularly in the 
great Southwest, where foreign trade plays so 
vital a part in its economic life. 
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The new Canadian Pacific liner “Empress 
of Britain” recently completed its first voy- 
age at Quebec, after a record passage. This 
ship represents the last word in ultramodern 
construction, built at a cost of $15,000,000. 
How much of this money was provided by 
American investors? In recent years the 
Canadian Pacific Railway placed issues of 
bonds in United States market*amounting to 
over $40,000,000. 


The Government is placing a large stake 
in its merchant marine; it is loaning funds 
at low rates of interest for the construction 
of new ships of the most modern type; the 
program involves an eventual expenditure of 
approximately $280,000,000. A considerable 
portion of this will find its way into south- 
western States for purchase of materials 
needed in construction. 


Export trade from Southwest is facilitated 
by modern and well-equipped ports of the 
Gulf, all the way from Tampa to Corpus 
Christi. These ports serve as a gateway for 
commerce extending far into the interior and 
embracing the principal agricultural regions 
of the middle and southwestern States. Port 
development has kept pace with the growth 
and development of our merchant marine 
and much credit is due port authorities for 
their far-sighted and thorough planning for 
prompt and efficient handling of steamers 
and the steadily increasing flow of commod- 
ities from middle and southwestern States. 

+ * 

More than 16,000,000 tons of products are 
exported annuaily from Gulf ports. Half of 
this flows through Texas, and a third through 
New Orleans; one-third of all these exports 
are carried in American ships. The propor- 
tion should be greater. Of the total imports, 
more than half is carried in American ships. 








Compiling Index 
of Manufacturers 
in California 


By 
William R. Gage 
Chie/, Bureau of Come 
merce, State of 
California 


OLLECTION and classification of infor- 
mation for a commodity index listing 
manufacturers and producers of all Cali- 

fornia products is now under way by the 
State Bureau of Commerce, following ap- 
proval of the project by Rolland A. Vande- 
grift, Director of Finance. 

In addition to providing a central infor- 
mation bureau for the use of buyers of Cali- 
fornia commodities, the service will provide 
answer to inquiries for special information 
concerning the sources and geographical lo- 
cations of producing plants. 

The work will not only centralize data 
heretofore collected by public and private 
agencies, but will supplement and clarify to 
make available for the first time a complete 
state-wide tabulation. 


Cross indexing will break down the larger 
classifications to present a clear picture of 
the specialties produced by each plant. The 
completed work, unlike the ordinary direc- 
tory or buyers’ guide, will be specific in each 
detail of production. 


The more than 12,000 manufacturing plants 
in California will be broken down to several 
hundred basic classifications and these in 
turn will be subdivided to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. 


There exists at present no standardized 
commodity classification enumerating all the 
articles and products. The buyer seeks spe- 
cific articles and cannot be satisfied with the 
general listing such as is now available in 
assorted unstandardized guides. The pros- 
pective purchaser of cotton tea bags, for ex- 
ample, would still be unserved when supplied 
with 30 cotton bag classifications, including 
bags for beans, cement, lime and flour. To 
make such a service available, cross indexing 
is resorted to by duplicate classification. 

AS an average example of the problem fac- 
ing purchasers, the general classification of 
“dryers” is subdivided into 116 minor groups. 
Of this number 40 are manufactured in Cali- 
fornia. They must be classified. not only as 
to what they dry, but how they dry it. They 
may be used to dry cement, milk, coconuts, 
fruit, asphalt, laundry, or even glue; they 
may be of the drum or cylinder type, rotary 
or steam-jacketed, or they may use a vacuum 
process. Obviously, the prospective buyer of 
a steam-jacketed laundry dryer would be 
helped very litile without a cross index to 
lead him from the 115 other minor classifi- 
cations. Hundreds of basic groups will be 
thus broken down to yield specific informa- 
tion available in no other way. 

The index will, of course, serve not only 
prospective purchasers, but will provide pro- 
ducers with a key to every possible Califor- 
nia outlet. 

Sources of basic information will be cham- 
bers of commerce, State departments, trade 
directories, trade associations, telephone di- 
rectories, and returns from questionnaires. 

Once the index is established, the Bureau 
will maintain it by periodic checking with 
the sources. Preliminary work indicates that 
100,000 separate listings will be made in com- 
pleting the project. Previous directory ‘“mor- 
tality” experience points to an annual change, 
removal, or’ addition of 5,000 listings. The 


=r 


work will probably take from six to eight 
months, after which it will be ready for 
printing if the costs are approved. 














